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Preface 


THIS SMALL BOOK provides large glimpses into the sociology of sociology. 
Its authors, in autobiographical accounts of their own experiences, deal with 
varied aspects of the theme of the 1986 Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Association: 
lives) As a companion piece to Volume 1, this second volume contains the 
papers from the plenary sessions at that meeting. It opens with Robert 
Merton’s elucidation of the conceptof sociological autobiography,;and closes 
with a penetrating commentary by Charles Willie that draws on his own 
sociological life. Added to these papers as Chapter 2 are my observations on 
the links between these essays and the program theme, along with some 
autobiographical recollections of my own. As a glance at the Table of 
Contents suggests, the collection touches on many aspects of the intellectual 
development of sociology and the history of its structural arrangements. 
In preparing papers, contributors were invited by me as the 1986 President 
of the Association to consider the sociological meaning of the annual meeting 
theme, which had been announced in the January 1985 Footnotes as follows: 


It is a sociological truism that social structures and human lives are inextricably 
linked. i 








People’s experiences and 
positions in these social structures influence their attitudes, behaviors, physical 
and psychological functioning—indeed, all aspects of their lives. At the same 
time, social structures are shaped by people’s changing lives. 


The 1986 program is designed to reflect three recent emphases in sociology 
which bear on this truism: 


Li The dynamic nature of social structures and human lives. Just as all people, 


irrespective of sex, age, socioeconomic status, or ethnicity, are continually 
growing older and changing biologically, psychologically, and socially, so too 
neither the society nor the culture in which they live remains unchanged. 
Sociologists increasingly use analytic strategies acknowledging the centrality of 
change in both social structures and human lives. 


Z | (or human development). 
Life-course patterns are affected by the social, cultural, and environmental 
changes to which people are exposed and also by the character of the cohort to 
which they belong. Similarly, the changed experiences of individuals and 
cohorts lead to large-scale change in social and cultural structures. 
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3. The increasing relevance of work in neighboring disciplines. Sociological 
studies of changing social structure, individual aging, and the influence of each 
on the other are in the mainstream of sociology; but they are also broadly 
informed by recent studies in anthropology, economics, history, political 
science, psychology, biology, and other fields. 


Eight sociologists were invited to explore this theme, using their own very 
different lives as foils. They were asked to emphasize intellectual developments 
rather than scholarly achievements, and perhaps also to say something about 
the future of the discipline. i i 


a ~ : 2 
These Ria i 1 commentators included in this volume are uniquely 


qualified to address the 1986 program theme. They are widely diversified in 
background, early history, interests, and types of sociological work; thus their 
lives are variously located in the structure of sociology. Moreover, they differ 
in age—or more precisely in date of entry into sociology; thus their lives are 
variously located in the history of sociology. Together with other members of 
these successive cohorts, their experience is marked by societal and intellectual 
trends that span nearly a century. Thus their collective lives illustrate the rich 
diversity of contemporary sociology. 

To be sure, a mere eleven sociologists, all told, can scarcely do more than 
illustrate this diversity. Necessarily, there are gaps in the array. Voices are 
heard from several university centers (Columbia, Chicago, Washington, 
Wisconsin), but not others (contemporary Michigan, Berkeley, North 
Carolina, or Harvard in the heyday of Social Relations). Only a handful of 
sociological fields, perspectives, and ideologies could be included. Among the 
omissions are those sociologists who were attending the concurrent meetings 
of the International Sociological Association. A notable omission is John W. 
Riley, Jr., recipient of the ASA’s Distinguished Career Award for the Practice 
of Sociology, who might have told us how academic achievement can lead to 
sociological contributions to opinion and military research and to the 
resolution of social issues facing corporations and foundations. Though 
pressed on universalistic grounds to participate, he declined on particularistic 
grounds: because he is my husband. (My only appropriate rejoinder is to 
dedicate this book to him!) 

Quite openly, then, the book suffers from obvious biases because the 

>see of contributors is so limited. It is also biased by the “patterned 







istortions and omissions” to which sociological autobiography is subject, as 
Merton points out. Nevertheless, the introspection and retrospection of 
sociological autobiography also give us rare access to inner experience. And, 
in the words of one of the essayists, “ 
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stand apart from societal and intellectual trends, to appraise them, and 


t 

This book is directed primarily to sociologists, both novices and initiates. It 
should intrigue both disciples and opponents of particular contributors or the 
schools of thought they represent. It should captivate those interested in 
otherwise hidden and often overlooked features of the intellectual history of 
sociology. At the same time, it should interest readers from other disciplines, 
and those sophisticated lay readers who simply enjoy the delights of 
autobiography. 

For help in planning the program leading to this book, I am indebted to 
Robert K. Merton and to the members of the 1986 ASA Program Committee, 
most especially John Meyer and Anne Foner. For assistance in editing, I 
thank Bettina J. Huber and Beth B. Hess, my Associate Editors for the first of 
these two volumes. And for advice, assistance, guidance, and forbearance at 
every stage of the long process of planning, editing, and publishing, I thank 
my husband and lifelong colleague, John W. Riley, Jr. 


—Matilda White Riley 
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Part I 


Introduction 








Some Thoughts on the Concept of 
Sociological Autobiography 


Robert K. Merton 


THE PROSPECT OF having eight colleagues tell of “their sociological lives in) 
changing social structures” raises at once the not uninteresting question; Gan». 


. . . . 
c = UCT KRIMGS OL aulOD! 






some have argued—for instance, the Gottingen scholar, Georg Misch, in his 
classic volumes, the History of Autobiography in Antiquity, 1950—as they 
have appeared over the millennia.) 

In musing on this question for the short socially expected duration allowed 
me, I bypass a more general question. 





: by politician, novelist, sociologist, psychologist, industri- 
alist, and Hollywood celebrity; by prophet, priest, agnostic, and atheist; by 
men and women; by the young, not-so-young, and comparatively old; andisom 





advantages and disadvantages of autobiography and biography and then 
focus on the notion of a distinctively sociological autobiography. I do so 
r 4 analytically, not empirically. Mindful of though not entirely persuaded by 
Karl Popper’s warnings of the perils of induction, I do not try to infer 


times?eInstead, I limit myself to a few observations on the comparative ' 
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attributes of sociological autobiography inductively by systematically 
examining the capsule accounts in this volume or the recent spate of book- 
length accounts by Charles Page, George Homans, Reinhard Bendix, Don 
Martindale, and others, or the surprisingly small number of intellectual 
autobiographies by sociologists all told since they—that is to say, we—first 
acquired a public identity in the last century. To be sure, Herbert Spencer gave 
us two volumes of autobiography and Lester Ward, six. Just as we are legatees 
of Pitirim Sorokin’s (1963) A Long Journey and Robert Maclver’s As a Tale 
That is Told (which, as a longtime colleague of them both, I can attest ring 
descriptively true and analytically latent). But Marx, Durkheim, Weber, 
Simmel, W. I. Thomas, and Talcott Parsons are among the many more who 
have left us nothing by way of autobiography—although the vast Marx- 


Engels correspondence provides some compensation. 

l i . Compared with sociological biography, it enjoys 
the same advantages and suffers the same disadvantages as other forms of 
autobiography. Put in terms of a workaday sociological concept, .auto= 


having privileged access—in some respects, monopolistic access—to their 
own inner experience. Biographers of self can introspect and retrospect in 
ways that others cannot do for them. That advantage is coupled with 
disadvantages. ens as 
collective memory) s and omissions. Those 
hazards are probably compounded in the sustained introspections and long- 
term memory drawn upon to reconstruct long stretches of one’s past. 

Sometimes, it seems, excessively long stretches. As Virginia Woolf (1976) 
noted derivatively, in her long-unpublished autobiographical writings, 
Moments of Being, there can come a time when one has forgotten far more of 
significance to an autobiography than one has remembered. (The specific 
reference was to Lady Strachey, mother of the unruly biographer Lytton, 
whose “Recollections of a Long Life” were condensed into ten pages or so.) Or 
again, the prolific Heinrich Boll, whose novels and stories were published in 
45 languages and issued in some 25 million copies, could only manage, in the 
absence of diary and journal, an autobiographic fragment of 82 pages which 
announces that “not one title, not one author, not one book that I held in my 
hand has remained in my memory.” 


Still, like biographers, autobiographers can have a measure of control over 
possible'tricks of memory and errors of observation. They too can utilize the 


historical resource of documents: those often uncalculated evidences of what 
one did, felt, and thought, and of what one failed to do, feel, and thinkm™In— 


‘incubate ili g hen. seas my 
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it impossible to avoid drawing on a paper of mine, “Insiders and Outsiders: A 


In reflecting on the sociological autobiography as a distinctive form, I find < 


Chapter in the Sociology of Knowledge” (1972). 


-advantage of ‘more readily being the distanced Outsider. If the one has 


privileged or monopolistic access to portions and aspects of the inner life, the 
other more easily achieves the required distance and candor:T'would'propose 

























On still rare occasion, the complementary perspectives of Insider and a 
Outsider can be combined through disciplined” collaboration. Witness a 

condensed prototypical case of the biography of an episode in the history of 
biology. Here, the biological scientist Joshua Lederberg, who 40 years before 
had made the consequential discovery of genetic recombination in bacteria, 
collaborated with the sociologist of science, Harriet Zuckerman, to examine 
that discovery as a possible case of what was analytically defined as a 
“postmature scientific discovery”: one that was technically achievable earlier 
with methods then available; expressible in terms understandable by scientists 
then at work in the field; and capable of having its salient implications 
appreciated at the earlier time. In this joint inquiry (Nature, December 1986), 
the biologist-participant was successively providing personal and public 
documents to check on personal memories from the perspective of the 
ultimate Insider while collaborating in the ongoing analysis of the ac- 
cumulating data with the sociologist-observer working from the perspective 
of the Outsider. Each collaborator internalized much of what the other 
brought to the collaboration. The sociologist learned a good deal of the 
biology involved as well as its history; the biologist learned a good deal about 
the sociological questions involved and how one might go about answering “ 





them. This composite of highly personal materials and analytical distance did 

much to enable exploration of the seemingly self-deprecating hypothesis that 

one’s own scientific discovery, declared by those judges in Stockholm to 

warrant The Prize, might have been made quite some time before..Collabora-_ 

ti = 


na bi ‘ 
Among other things, then, the sociological.autobiography-is«a»personal. 
exercise—a self-exemplifying exercise—in the sociology of scientific knowl-_ 
edge..The constructed personal text tells of the i between the active 
agent. and the soci the interplay between one’s sequences o 


status-sets weed the one hand and one’s nice de opment 
on the other, its succession of theoretical commitments, foci o ic 
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attention, planned or serendipitous choices of problems and choices of 
strategic research sites for their investigation. Tacitly or explicitly, it draws 
upon such concepts in the sociology of science as Derek de Solla Price’s 
“invisible colleges,” Ludwik Fleck’s “thought styles” and “thought collectives,” 
and, to go no further, Thomas Kuhn’s “paradigms” and “exemplars” and 


Gerald donors s “thematic saa " Thé Harratives.and their interpretations 


. Tacitly or 
explicitly, they tell of accumulations of advantage and of disadvantage and of 
self-fulfilling.prophecies, both social and_individual,.in.the.domain of 


developing knowledge: And yet again, tacitly or explicitly, they take note of 
} how dedicated commitment to one or another theoretical orientation or mode 


of research practice can lead to the self-isolating neglect of alternatives or to 
civil and, on occasion, to uncivil wars between contending thought collectives. 











n the concept of 
such micro-environments, see Merton, 1979, pp. 82-94). Put in terms of the 
thematics of this volume, such accounts bear witness that one’s runs of 
experience and foci of interest, one’s accomplishments and failures, were in no 
small part a function of the historical moment at which one has entered the 
field. Neophytes coming into the domain of sociology at comparable ages but 
in different age cohorts -say, of the 1920s, 1940s, 1960s, and 1980s—have 
plainly entered into appreciably different historical contexts. The then current 
state of the disciplinary art differs from the rest as does the larger social and 


cultural environment. As a result, the _initi i of 
ve Nacameeee terete teetpRSSTaS eae aaTPETOUE I UOUrTe ities 
significantly. 

After that last observation, I find myself lapsing into a brief retrospect. It 
puts me irresistibly in mind of the first annual meeting of this Association that 
I happened to attend. That was in the late 1920s. My treacherous memory 
estimates—without my having consulted the records—the total attendance at 
that national meeting in Washington at some 200—less than a quarter of our 
number in this one plenary session. In those primitive, sparsely populated 
days, and thanks to my mentor at Temple University, George E. Simpson, a 
17-year-old sophomore like myself could get to meet—even to talk with—the 
likes of a Robert E. Park, W. I. Thomas, William F. Ogburn, and E. A. Ross. 
He could also listen, most consequentially for him, to the inadvertently 
recruiting sociological voice of the then University of Minnesota scholar, 
Pitirim Alexandrovich Sorokin, this several years before Sorokin was called 
to found the Department of Sociology at Harvard. I suspect that under- 
graduates attending these densely populated meetings—especially those 
attending for the first time—find it rather more difficult to have a reasonably 
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similar experience. And in complementary turn we might ask: How many 
youngsters can any one of us lingering oldsters manage to cope with? As we 
sociologists have been known to suggest, numbers, density, and organizational 
complexity do make a difference to the character of human experience. 

A final word. It will be noticed that this bare sketch of some attributes of 
the sociological autobiography is less a condensed description than a step 
toward an elucidated concept. Iti 

i In that sense, not all 

autobiographies by sociologists qualify as sociological autobiography just as 
ot all sociological autobiography is written by credentialed sociologists. In 
reading the set of autobiographic accounts in this volume, however, we can 


sense how and how far the texts, constructed-of introspection, retrospection, 
and“interpretation, have been 
their-authors;-and tha sness : ; exts in 

ves’ Those short accounts must fondenee much into 
little space. Still, it only requires an attentive sociological eye to see what is 
being said between the lines as well as on them and to interpolate for our 
reading selves what the social constraints of allowable space have required the 
authors to neglect or delete. Perhaps the same attentive readers will do much 
the same with these brief observations on the concept of sociological 
autobiography. 
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Notes on the Influence 
of Sociological Lives 


Matilda White Riley 


One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh; but the earth 
abideth for ever. 


ECCLESIASTES 1:4 


The interplay between society (with its social structures) and the succession 
of generations (or cohorts!) of individual lives is the theme of this book. Like 
the earth itself, societies endure, but not without change. As social structures 
change, the lives of individuals embedded within them are also altered. And, 
in turn, these altered lives produce further changes in society. This theme, at 
least as old as the Scriptures, is often taken for granted. Yet its meanings are 
perennially new. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: With appreciation for editorial advice and suggestion to Anne Foner, Beth B. 
Hess, Bettina J. Huber, John Meyer, and John W. Riley, Jr. 


1. In the technical language of this book, the venerable term “generation” is reserved for its 
kinship meaning. The neologism “cohort” is used when the reference, as here, is to people born (or 
entering a particular system) at a given time. 
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On rereading the autobiographical essays in this book, I am struck anew by 
the meanings that sociological lives hold for the development of sociology. 
The variety of these narratives is dramatic demonstration of the dialectical 
nature of the interplay between changing social structures and changing lives. 
Each continually influences the other. The connecting link is provided by the 
cohort succession of lives: while social structures are changing, one set of 
sociologists is continually replacing its predecessors. Thus cohort succession 
determines the historical intervals during which particular sociologists live 
out their socially structured lives. (Here, and throughout this essay, I make use 
of the analytical framework set forth in Chapter 2 of Social Structures and 
Human Lives, Volume | of Social Change and the Life Course, the companion 
volume to this one, to which readers may wish to refer.) 

In their autobiographical accounts, contributors to this volume provide 
abundant and fascinating details on the two-way directions of the interplay 
between social structures and human lives. In one direction, their accounts 
illustrate the influence on their individual experience and intellectual 
development exerted by the particular social structures in which their lives are 
implanted. They show how early background affected later decisions and 
attitudes. For example: 


Lewis Coser—Moving in an “upper-middle class society” in pre-World War I 
Berlin, “I soon developed an acute sense of injustice.” 

Rosabeth Kanter—“As the grandchild of immigrants, why couldn’t people like me 
do anything we wanted to do?” 

Theda Skocpol—“As an upwardly mobile mid-Westerner,” a child of the “uppity” 
generation of the 1960s, I had “the chutzpah to undertake the virtually 
impossible.” 


As the authors attest, their educational history, treatment by mentors, and 
interchanges with peers all affected them at strategic points in their lives. For 
example: 


Alice Rossi—Like parents, “our intellectual mentors often seem bigger than life,” 
and their standards of excellence become “internalized” for continuing future 
use. 


As Robert Merton puts it in elucidating the concept of sociological 
autobiography in his opening essay for this book, their experience and 
intellectual development is in part a function of “the changing social and 
cognitive micro-environments close at hand and . . . the encompassing macro- 
environments provided by the larger society and culture.” In one way or 
another, as Charles Willie shows in the Epilogue to this volume, each of the 


eight essays exemplifies the potential influence of social structure on 
sociological lives. 
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The Influence of Sociological Lives 


At the same time, there is a reciprocal direction in the interplay between 
structures and lives: The lifetime experiences and intellectual development of 
individuals also help to shape the surrounding structures. The sociologists 
included in this volume are not only influenced; they and their peers are 
themselves “influentials,” to borrow another of Merton’s terms. Their lives 
have significant consequences for both sociology and society. The clues they 
provide here contribute to understanding a largely neglected sociological 
domain: how structural changes evolve from the lives of successive cohorts of 
individuals, and most particularly from the lives and work of individuals who 
are leaders in their cohorts. My rereading prompts me to focus here on this 
other direction of the interplay between structures and lives: that is, on the 
nature and operation of the influence of sociological lives on social and 
intellectual structures in sociology and in society. 

Clearly, the power of sociological influence depends on the mesh of the 
attributes of particular lives and the opportunities afforded at the time by the 
social structure. The following essays shed light on certain aspects of this 
mesh. Through the process of reconstructing diverse sociological lives, the 
several authors reflect a wide range of variability in access to influence, not 
only because of their differing locations in society, but also because of the 
differing historical eras in which members of their cohorts made critical 
choices. 

To be sure, the essays can tell little about the implications for sociological 
influence of differing personal capacities or differential statuses in the world 
of sociology, because all authors are similarly active participants in the 
profession, and all have achieved high status and visibility in the discipline. 
Even about age, or career stage of greatest influence, the essays can provide 
few clues, because none of the authors has yet completed his or her life course. 
The essays do tell a great deal about the implications of cohort membership, 
however, because cohorts from four decades of this century are represented. 
The birth dates of the eight sociologists contributing autobiographies to this 
volume range from 1909 to 1947 though, for some, entrance into sociology is 
poorly indexed by date of birth. I shall dwell on the differing social structures 
encountered by members of these successive cohorts during the intervals of 
history spanned by their respective lives. I shall cite a few of the many clues in 
these essays that suggest how the “potential for sociological influence” may be 
facilitated or thwarted by the particular “channels of influence” that, as 
society changes, become open or closed to individual sociologists at the 
different stages of their lives. 

In examining the influence of sociological lives, one can but wish for still 
fuller accounts of still more lives. For example, from the few essays in this 
book we often cannot compare individuals from different cohorts who 
participate in the same period of history, but at different ages. Nor can we 
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compare individuals from different cohorts who at similar ages participated in 
different historical periods. Hence I shall take occasional note of other lives 
and other structures not represented in these essays. Moreover, I shall not 
hesitate to draw on recollections? from the joint lives of John and Matilda 
Riley, which have been intertwined for well over half a century of marriage 
and colleagueship. Often collaborating as sociologists, our scholarship has 
spanned the life course: We first published empirically based articles on 
contraception; then sequentially on children, on adolescents, on mid-life 
careers; then on old age and on death; and now we plan to turn back to leisure, 
the topic which, in our earliest and most idealistic years, we had dreamed of 
one day being “mature” enough to tackle! 

My comments on the power of sociological lives are divided into three parts 
illustrating, first, sociologists as influentials in the interplay between structure 
and lives; second, domains of sociological influence; and third, influences ona 
developing field, using the sociology of age as one instance. A connecting 
thread in the search for clues to the operation of sociological influence is 
cohort flow, which is the dynamic link between changing lives and changing 
structures, locating individuals in time and space. 


SOCIOLOGISTS AS INFLUENTIALS 


We are all aware of the work of the eight sociologists included in this 
volume, all of whom are indeed influentials. They themselves—because of 
modesty or insensitivity to the underlying principle—are often hesitant to 
discuss this influence. For example, Rosabeth Kanter—claiming that, since 
Max Weber, sociological attention has shifted from the individual as a driving 
force to classes of people and social patterns—looks for “some larger 
institutional patterns that my own career might reflect.” Yet the fact clearly 
emerges that she believes we should “never accept reality, but continually try 
to reshape it to include the best of human aspirations,” and she manifests this 
belief in her life course to date and in her writings. William J. Wilson, to take a 
contrasting example, is explicit about the interplay between social and 
scholarly trends and his own intellectual growth. He dramatizes the ways in 
which this growth is not merely a passive reflection of structural change and 
academic controversy, but also a powerfully active force in influencing both 
sociological thought and public policy. But what is the nature of this 
“sociological influence” and how does it operate? What “channels of 
influence” open or close as the social structure changes? What can block the 
channels and how are barriers removed? How do lives of sociologists in 
successive cohorts mesh with the changing channels of opportunity? This set 


2. For bibliographical references, see sources cited in Chapter 2 of Social Structures and 
Human Lives (Volume | of Social Change and the Life Course). 
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of essays, which weave together richly detailed examples of powerful lives, 
helps to specify such questions. Without providing clear answers, the essays 
present numerous clues to the ways in which sociological influence operates. 
Several of these clues can be grouped here to suggest how channels of 
influence are affected by the historical period when they are experienced at 
particular life stages by individuals in given cohorts, and by contemporary 
definitions of gender-based and minority-based roles. 


Cohort Differences and Sociological Influence 


That all of the contours of each person’s life and work, including 
chronological age and stage of career and family development, are linked to 
history, is well illustrated in Alice Rossi’s autobiography. Her essay, among 
others, reminds us that, while individuals in successive cohorts are growing 
older, the historical milieu is changing and with it the opportunities for 
sociological influence. 

The discussion by Rosabeth Kanter illustrates specifically the significance 
of cohort membership, which guides individual lives through structural 
changes and opportunities during designated intervals of historical time. 
Kanter draws a parallel between phases of discontinuity at both the level of the 
changing society and the level of the unfolding individual! career. Noting that 
the resurgence of modern sociology took place at a time of political and 
economic revolution, Kanter identifies three phases of societal turmoil 
beginning around 1960 that again gave sociology a temporary ascendancy: 
“utopian possibilities,” “opposition and estrangement,” and “tentative integra- 
tion.” She proposes that these three phases correspond to phases in the lives of 
sociologists and others in her cohort as they moved from youthful hope, to 
cynicism about the ability of institutions to change, to a merger of hope and 
cynicism, as institutions, though imperfectible, nonetheless afford possibilities 
for reform. 

This neat parallelism suggests that the life-course phases of Kanter and 
others in her cohort were uniquely synchronized with the social changes of 
that period. These individuals began their work careers when youthful hope 
was the order of the day and “aged” until they approached the third societal 
phase of tentative integration. Thus for the members of this cohort there was a 
distinct mesh between individual lives and historical forces that opened 
channels of opportunity for sociological influence. 

An intriguing question posed by Kanter’s account is as follows: Does the 
parallelism between lives and changing structures hold for members of other 
cohorts as well? What about those in earlier cohorts, with their differing 
experiences and ideologies, who were further along in their careers before they 
faced the “utopian possibilities” of the 1960s? Or members of recent cohorts 
who now, as they enter their careers, confront not the first but the third phase 
of societal discontinuity? That is, do the contours of lives in different cohorts 
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mesh equally well with the historical trends and the channels of opportunity of 
the particular time period? 

Such questions merit proper examination through systematic comparison 
of lives in a succession of cohorts, a task far beyond the reach of this book. But 
the questions can be formulated and addressed, if only indirectly, from 
scattered clues throughout these autobiographies. Thus Kanter herself may 
provide one clue in suggesting that cohort members now young, even though 
seemingly conservative, may actually be following the life-course contours 
characterizing Kanter’s own cohort because they are shifting “to embrace the 
utopian and the oppositional agendas of the 1960s and 1970s.” During many 
time intervals, however, the social changes that provide open channels of 
influence for members of one cohort can also block these channels for 
coexisting members of other cohorts who are at other stages of their lives. (For 
the sociologist of age, these questions touch on the significant principle of 
“asynchrony” between the rhythm of the human life course and the course of 
social change, which has less clear rhythm or periodicity, as described in 
Chapter 2 of Social Structures and Human Lives, Volume | of Social Change 
and the Life Course.) 


Ascribed Differences and Sociological Influence 


As several essays illustrate, the opportunities for influence encountered by 
particular cohorts depend to a considerable degree upon the prevalent 
attitudes toward ascribed characteristics. Gender and race receive particular 
attention here. Alice Rossi describes how gender differences in the “shape” of 
an academic career were far greater for her cohort during the 1950s (she 
herself was “off time”) than for any cohort before or since. Males were favored 
educationally by the World War II GI Bill. In occupations, men secured the 
top positions; while in academia, women were relegated to assistantships, not 
because of tight job markets, but because of sex discrimination and 
antinepotism rules. Thus for women at that time the channels of influence 
were largely blocked. Most women acquiesced in these arrangements, by 
lowering their aspirations and often withdrawing entirely from the labor force 
to raise children. 

My own life history as a woman is instructive. Coming from the 1911 birth 
cohort, which was marked by gender inequality, I managed to find, albeit 
inadvertently, a series of professional opportunities. In my early years, sex 
discrimination was taken for granted; to advance, an enterprising woman had 
to find her own way around the obstacles. When a publisher refused to put my 
name on the book (on gliding and soaring!) that I had written during a college 
vacation “because no one will read a book written by a girl,” I changed my 
name from Matilda to Mat, and the book sold quite well. When I sought ajob 
to help support us during my husband’s graduate studies, the professor who 
wanted to appoint me for the only available teaching assistantship was turned 
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down by his dean because “as a woman she will not continue a career.” 
Thereupon, through a stroke of good fortune, my summer vacation experi- 
ences in market research and my knowledge of foreign languages qualified me 
for the first research assistantship in the newly formed Harvard Department 
of Sociology, where I organized a team for analyzing all the European Le Play 
studies of family budgets. By the time—many years later—that I considered 
further graduate study, I was already so immersed in sociology as to have 
become a full professor. 

In those days, gender inequalities were simply not regarded as inequities— 
perhaps one reason why some women in those earliest cohorts, such as Bernice 
Neugarten or me, were able to lead our lives as individuals, not as members of 
a class of individuals; only later, when the gender distinction was more 
articulately discussed and resisted, did it become a more conscious and visible 
target for sociological influence. Neugarten, for example, does “not recall a 
single instance in which the fact that I was a woman made any difference in my 
education or in my work career.” On the whole, I too was generally undaunted 
by sex inequalities. Nevertheless, I remember one dreadful exception: the 
years when I attempted to be a full-time housewife. A woman was expected to 
choose either marriage or a career—not both—and, in my innocence, I had 
chosen marriage. (Alice Rossi too speaks of her early “innocence” on the 
position of women.) Yet, I was so utterly unprepared for the shift from student 
to housewife that only by the help of my supportive husband was I spared deep 
depression. Even then, I laid the blame on my own weakness, not on the strict 
gender-based constraints. 

It was only in the 1960s, as one of asmall number of women on the graduate 
faculty at Rutgers, that I took up the cudgels for women students, because 
they were deprived of equal opportunities for fellowships; and for women 
faculty members with very young children, because their careers were 
jeopardized by strict enforcement of tenure requirements. I note this change in 
my own involvement with women’s issues only to mark an instance of 
similarity—rather than difference—in cohort response to a social change, a 
response that redirected the course of sociological influence. The influx of 
women into the labor force and graduate schools, culminating in the women’s 
movements of the 1960s, tended to galvanize women from every cohort and at 
every age. 

In this instance, then, it was not cohort membership, age, or stage of life 
that affected the influence of particular sociologists. Rather it was the 
emergence of a social issue that drew the attention of sociologists to new foci 
of influence: both to gender-based policies and to gender as a major domain of 
sociological inquiry. Thus Alice Rossi, in a more recent cohort than mine, 
turned to the sociological study of gender after a personal experience of sex 
discrimination; and in the most recent cohort, Theda Skocpol reports that she 
now recognizes “that women’s movements and gender relations are. . . 
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absolutely central to the formation of modern welfare states.” In making her 
future plans, she hopes to “join the many others in our discipline who are 
already drawing on the travails of changing gender relations to enrich the 
sociological imagination.” 

Just as gender barriers have prompted sociologists to exert influence to 
break them down, the long-standing struggle against racial barriers has taken 
on new vigor in the last decades. Here too, several essays in this volume 
suggest how individual sociologists exert influence in response to particular 
historical situations. Tad Blalock tells how his substantial work in race 
relations was initially stimulated by his “genuine culture shock” over the 
ethnocentrism of American sailors who mistreated Chinese war victims in the 
mid-1940s. William Julius Wilson tells how the course of his intellectual life 
shifted away from a “concentration on the logic of social inquiry [which] 
could not be sustained in a period dominated by Black protest.” Describing 
his widely honored career, he shows “how changing social structures 
influenced the direction of my scholarship, ultimately leading to the writing of 
The Declining Significance of Race”, and how in turn “the post-publication 
debate on the book helped to shape my subsequent intellectual development 
and change my aspirations for the future of sociology.” These future 
aspirations include not only enhancing sociology’s “substantive and method- 
ological imaginations” through research, but also drawing serious policy and 
media attention to central issues of our time. In effect, Wilson’s life 
demonstrates how sociological influence, when effective, can breed further 
influence. 


DOMAINS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INFLUENCE 


The availability to individual scholars of channels of influence is affected 
not only by their location within changing social structures, but also by the 
exigencies of disciplinary development. Scattered examples from four 
domains of the discipline begin to contribute to a fuller understanding of the 
nature and operation of sociological influence. 


Methodology 


(1) In methodology, whether channels of opportunity are open or closed to 
particular cohorts depends in part on the state of the art at the time, and in 
part also on the goals and interests of the discipline. In my own experience in 
the very early 1930s, I remember calculating by hand literally hundreds of 
square roots to aid Pitirim Sorokin in the monumental task of classifying and 
counting, according to his categories of meaning, many thousands of works of 
art, wars, revolutions, economic conditions, scientific and technical develop- 
ments, and all the historical figures in the Encyclopedia Britannica! Sorokin 
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and his assistants, working without benefit of modern sampling or computers, 
were not focused on methodological development; but the lack of such 
methods caused a major diversion of time and talent away from his central 
theoretical and substantive objectives. 

If Sorokin’s ambitious enterprise lacked an appropriate methodology, this 
was not the case for William Sewell, who not only found fertile soil for the 
development of quantitative methodology but also exercised profound 
influence on this development. Sewell and his associates have made the 
Wisconsin Longitudinal Study a model for other researchers. The power of its 
influence is indicated by the long list of publications emanating from its 25 
years of data gathering and by the various national and local research projects 
modeled after it. Sewell describes the opportunities of the 1960s and 1970s 
that fostered this accomplishment, and they are worth recapitulating here as 
highly relevant to my concern with the operation of sociological influence: 

(a) The state of the art was ready for this development and for those who 
would emulate it: The mathematical statistical models for analysis and the 
necessary computer hardware were available. 

(b) Organizational arrangements had been set up for research colleagues, 
including students, to work together as teams. 

(c) Institutional structures for the funding of social science research had 
been established. 

(d) There was sustained and extensive interest throughout sociology in 
social psychology and especially in social mobility and status attainment as an 
individual process. That is, Sewell’s lifelong work could be fully effective in its 
influence because it met a felt need at the right moment in the history of 
American sociology. 

It should be noted in passing that Sewell’s contributions relate specifically 
to one type of method, longitudinal analysis, and are thus especially suited to 
research on individual lives. The unique advantages of the method for such 
objectives as life-course analysis can become disadvantages, however, if 
inappropriately applied, as in the analysis of social systems. Unfortunately, 
this powerful approach is all too often inappropriately used, which alerts us to 
quite a different aspect of sociological influence: To yield positive effects, 
influence requires judicious responses from the persons influenced. After all, 
those being influenced (though not under scrutiny here) are as crucial to the 
process as the influentials are. 

In contrast to Sewell’s experience, the very different effort by Tad Blalock 
to bring theory and method together found little response during the 1950s 
and 1960s. He complains that “mathematical modelling as a form of 
theorizing was entirely foreign” to his sociological contemporaries, although 
he does cite such exceptions as Paul Lazarsfeld and “perhaps a handful of | 
others.” In actuality, he might have cited many others; clearly, one obstacle 
blocking his broader influence at that time was inadequate communication 
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among sociological “schools.” In my own small segment of the field, for 
example, there was no communication with Blalock until considerably later. 
Much like Freed Bales at Harvard at that time, I too was struggling with the 
use of mathematical models for theorizing about small group interaction. But 
the concept of groups as systems, as opposed to aggregated individuals, was 
largely illusory for most quantitative methodologists of the 1950s. (Paul 
Lazarsfeld once confessed privately that he had spent one long night 
attempting to derive our social system findings through random combinations 
of information about individuals.) 

The polar opposition between theory and methodology (both quantitative 
and qualitative) still persists and Blalock, now joined by other kindred spirits, 
continues to struggle with it. Indeed, as he says, these disputes “have tended to 
occupy my attention in much of my later work,” and his American 
Sociological Association (ASA) Presidential volume (1980) brought together 
a considerable number of essays under the title Sociological Theory and 
Research. One might describe the impact of Blalock’s influence as delayed, as 
constituting a “lag in cumulation” of scientific work. One small example of his 
continuing influence is the concern in research today on “age, cohort, and 
period” with what Blalock, in studying mobility, originally formulated as the 
“identification problem.” 

As methodology becomes more catholic in its scope, we find concern in the 
following essays with combining micro-level and macro-level data; and with 
combining quantitative, qualitative, and macro-historical approaches (see 
Skocpol, Wilson). In my own experience, this catholicity approximates more 
nearly the wide range of sociological methods with which I was familiar in the 
1950s and 1960s. Varieties of methods correspond to the differing theoretical 
approaches from which Lewis Coser selects for elucidation of different 
empirical problems. And thoughtful matching of method and theory can 
infuse sociological meaning into research at any system level and in any 
historical period. 


Interdisciplinary Domains 


(2) In interdisciplinary domains, channels of influence are sometimes 
blocked by resistance from within the core of the discipline itself. Among 
attempts to draw relevant interdisciplinary perspectives or materials into 
sociology, Alice Rossi’s autobiography reflects one segment of the historical 
experience. She recounts how, during her graduate student years at Columbia 
in the 1950s, Robert Merton was combining cultural-historical with psycho- 
logical and biological “levels.” Rossi traces the roots of her own later attempts 
to integrate biological and social constructs to her early sharing in the 
“intellectual ferment of thinking across academic disciplines that was taking 
place at Harvard, Michigan, and Yale.” Her ASA Presidential volume, 
Gender and the Life Course (1985), highlights these interdisciplinary perspec- 
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tives. Her efforts comport with my own, and those of other students of age, 
who view aging and human development as an interaction among biological, 
psychological, and social processes. 

Many such interdisciplinary efforts meet with stubborn resistance from 
within sociology (or other disciplines), however, as the early fate of Social 
Relations at Harvard makes abundantly clear, as does the midcentury failure 
of joint departments of social psychology at Michigan, Columbia, and 
elsewhere. It is apparently in research activities, where the focus is on a 
common goal, that interdisciplinary work may be most influential in 
enriching sociology. Thus, for example, Wilson’s research on race relations 
synthesizes the efforts of scholars from several disciplines. 

Bernice Neugarten’s autobiographical essay describes yet another instance 
of interdisciplinary development that involves sociology but transcends it. 
Not only did Neugarten play a major role in creating a completely new 
program of Human Development at Chicago, she has also built an entire 
career in this new area, and has used her knowledge to make major 
contributions to public policy, as by advocating a “focus, not on age, but on 
more relevant dimensions of human needs, human competencies, and human 
diversity.” It is noteworthy that Neugarten has accomplished this outside the 
boundaries of sociology or any other single discipline. One wonders under 
what conditions interdisciplinary work, which draws on outside fields, can 
similarly feed directly into sociology rather than diffusing sociological 
influence outward. 


Nonacademic Domains 


(3) In nonacademic domains, as in interdisciplinary domains, the channels 
of influence run in both directions. Many sociologists, regardless of their 
occupational bases, use sociological tools in nonacademic settings and, in 
turn, bring the results of this work back into sociology. Here again, the 
opportunities for sociological influence have varied markedly over the 
century. 

In the domain of business and industry today, Rosabeth Kanter demon- 
strates “the importance of connecting sociological work to the urgent 
concerns of society.” Like Amitai Etzioni and other sociologists currently at 
business schools, her influence is exercised through teaching tomorrow’s 
corporate and government leaders, working with corporations, and publishing 
widely read books. ; 

Much earlier in the century, the relative importance of business to 
sociology was even greater. In my own experience in market research, when I 
was joined by Paul Lazarsfeld on his first visit to this country as a Rockefeller 
Fellow in the 1930s, he found market research in some respects more 
advanced than academic research. In those Depression years, outside the 
government it was in large part market research that provided funds for 
inquiring sociological minds to develop new methods of cross-section surveys, 
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intensive interviewing and observation, panel studies, probability sampling, 
small group interactions, and much else that has since become the stuff of 
sociological research. Influential research centers such as the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbia and its counterparts elsewhere that 
were operated primarily by and for sociologists drew much of their support 
from business. This early experience has informed subsequent work by 
sociologist members of these cohorts. As just two examples, Paul Lazarsfeld 
published, as his ASA Presidential volume (1967), a wide range of essays 
under the title The Uses of Sociology; and John Riley, shifting his career from 
the university to the insurance industry whose business is people rather than 
products, led the way in applying sociological principles to corporate affairs. 
Today sociology, if not invariably respected, is utilized throughout the 
business world, just as knowledge and approaches developed in business and 
industry have become essential to sociology. 

Opportunities for sociological influence in the domain of military research, 
to take another example, have varied with the occurrence of wars. World War 
II is unique in this century in the extent of multifaceted sociological 
involvement. The fundamental influence on scientific development of this 
work is indicated in the range of sociologists, many of them still leaders today, 
who contributed to the four-volume compendium The American Soldier 
edited by Samuel Stouffer and others (1949-1950). In the present volume, 
Blalock traces the roots of his sociological career to his postwar experiences in 
the Navy. And Sewell describes the importance for his later work of 
participation in the research on the effects of strategic bombing on the morale 
of Japanese civilians. 

In the Korean War, where channels of sociological influence were 
narrower, John Riley’s experience is akin to that of earlier studies of civilian 
and military populations under the severe stresses of war. Just as, during the 
World War IJ invasion of Normandy, he had studied French attitudes toward 
the Allies, in Korea, Riley participated in surveys for use in advising the 
generals in the field. The Korean research was equally useful in informing 
scholars about Communist methods of sovietizing populations under their 
control. Although the Vietnam War may have dampened interest in military 
sociology, a recrudescence of sociological analysis of the impact of war on 
human lives is apparent in the essays by Karl Ulrich Mayer and by Elder and 
Clipp in Social Structures and Human Lives (Volume 1| of Social Change and 
the Life Course). 

In the domain of journalism, the life of Lewis Coser is, as he says, “a double 
career.” Since emigrating from Germany and following his wife, Rose, into 
graduate school at Columbia, Coser has published for some 35 years the 
journal Dissent, which he cofounded. Although appreciative of the work of 
Talcott Parsons, Coser has emphasized conflict in reaction to its neglect by the 
functionalists; and his volume in the ASA Presidential Series (1976, edited 
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with Otto Larsen) is titled The Uses of Controversy in Sociology. As he says, 
“Throughout all these years, I have cultivated a kind of double vision, a dual 
set of premises of pure sociological analysis and impure social and moral 
partisanship.” 

These few illustrations of the potential significance to sociology of 
nonacademic domains should serve as bellwethers for “sociological practice,” 
which now constitutes a formal section in the American Sociological 
Association. There are time-honored precedents for sociologists to apply 
disciplinary perspectives and knowledge in many nonacademic public and 
private domains, to use these domains as sites for research, and to bring back 
into the discipline new empirical findings, new research methods, and new 
conceptual formulations. Today, in a rapidly changing world, the pressing 
question is how to identify the appropriate channels of opportunity for 
exercising sociological influence both on policy and on the development of the 
discipline. 


The Organization of Sociological Research 


(4) Finally, the organization of sociological research is a domain in which 
numerous sociologists have exerted significant leadership. Earlier in the 
century, for example, pioneering efforts by Conrad and Irene Taeuber, which 
drew support from the U.S. Bureau of the Census and Princeton’s Office of 
Population Research, provided extensive bases of demographic data for use 
in sociological research. As an example from the essays in this volume, 
William Sewell has devoted major efforts during his half century as a 
sociologist to enlarging the scale, scope, and funding of research and graduate 
training. His strong influence made itself felt in the dramatic transformation 
of institutional structures at his own university, Wisconsin, and in the 
organization of scientific research at the national level. The changes at 
Wisconsin, and comparable changes in other university centers, though taken 
for granted by new cohorts entering the field, can be fully appreciated by those 
of us already at work in the 1930s when, as Sewell puts it: 


A lone scholar, with the assistance of a student or two, would undertake a 
research project with very limited funding, obtain information on a small 
non-probability sample, employ simple counting or cross-tabular procedures in 
the analysis of the data, write up the results, and hope to get an article or 
monograph published in one of the then limited outlets for sociological research 
studies. 


The times were ripe for Sewell to exert this influence; and the consequence was 
to expand enormously the channels of continuing influence for many 
subsequent cohorts of sociologists. 
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INFLUENCES ON A DEVELOPING FIELD 


My search for clues to the operation of sociological influence, then, 
preliminary as it is, affords suggestive insights. Thus whether or not channels 
of influence are accessible during the lifetimes of particular sociologists seems 
to depend on broad social and intellectual trends and structural changes. 
Changes affecting the flow of influence include those in the state of the art and 
the organization of research; in the effectiveness of communication; and, 
perhaps most important, in the goals and interests of the discipline. In 
sociology, some of these goals and interests seem to derive from trends in 
thought; others from emergence of immediate social problems, disruptions, or 
controversies; and still others from ideologies and values paramount at the 
time. Sometimes adherence to vested ideas and concerns produces outright 
resistance to new influences. Sometimes influences from sociology diffuse 
outward to other disciplines or to policies and practices. Moreover, channels 
blocked at one time may be opened at a later time, producing a “lag” in the 
cumulation of scientific work. 

As one other phase of my ruminations in this chapter, 1am prompted to ask 
whether similar indications of the operation of sociological influence also 
appear during the development of a special field. The sociology of age, with 
which I am currently most familiar, affords a useful instance for analysis. 

One might have expected this field to develop early in the history of 
sociology. After all, aging and cohort flow are powerful and universal 
processes, and the roles and institutions of every society are structured to 
accommodate people who differ in age. Yet, systematic sociological thinking 
and research about age have been slow to take shape, which leads to the 
intriguing question: Why has age only recently begun to attract sustained 
sociological attention? What can be learned about sociological influence from 
the attempts to develop this field? 


Early Intellectual Strands 


In the past, many sociologists have written about age. Yet, in those earlier 
years, their works were not cumulative. They did not immediately evoke a 
coherent theory or produce an integrated body of research. Why not? What 
produced the “lag in cumulation of influence”? Consider a few of the early 
contributions: 


As early as the second decade of this century (1928), Mannheim alerted 
sociologists to the importance of studying “generations,” tantamount to the 
concept of “cohort” as it is used in this book. Like social class, Mannheim’s 
generation provides a “location” in society, from which the person derives a 
unique configuration of predispositions to thought and action. These predisposi- 
tions, as embodied in successive generations of actors, then become the “stuff” of 
social change. 
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Norman Ryder (1964, 1965) specified and elaborated Mannheim’s concepts, 
showed how social change is facilitated by the continual replacement of former 
cohorts by new ones, and demonstrated through his own research the power of 
cohort analysis. 


Pitirim Sorokin (1947) spoke of age as one of the major bases of social 
organization, shaping the structure of groups and social systems, molding the 
characteristics and behaviors of individuals, channeling fundamental social 
processes and even the course of history. 


Leonard Cain (1964) synthesized the writings of several sociologists, and 
described aging processes as involving “successive statuses” in family, religious, 
political, economic, legal, educational, welfare, and other institutional spheres.3 


Such ideas clearly provided building blocks for a sociology of age. Yet their 
significant contributions have lain largely dormant in the mainstream of 
sociology. Perhaps if their proponents had written sociological auto- 
biographies, we might be able to read between the lines to discover why their 
incipient efforts were temporarily thwarted, or what channels of sociological 
influence were blocked. 

In the absence of such accounts, we can only speculate, following the clues 
in the essays in this volume, that the discipline was not ready. Few conceptual 
tools were available to deal with the thorny problems of dynamic social 
systems. The most commonly used methodological approaches were less 
adapted to analyses of dynamic systems than to cross-section surveys of 
populations, to longitudinal studies of individual lives, or to examination of 
cause-effect relationships. Hence scholars inspired by the early works on age 
often faltered, and few concerted efforts emerged that could galvanize 
disciplinary attention. Even today, when bold conceptual and methodological 
efforts are finally underway, significant research accomplishments are still 
scattered as the discipline has been preoccupied with other concerns. The 
companion volume to this one, Social Structures and Human Lives, shows 
that many aspects of the sociology of age remain “areas of promise.” Age has 
not generated the social issues that Charles Willie describes as an “abiding and 
stimulating force in the careers of many sociologists.” Major concerns of the 
discipline with class, race, and, more recently, gender have overshadowed 
attention to age as another crucial basis of stratification. 


Some Current Obstacles 


Among the obstacles still impeding the development of the sociology of age 
are problems of communication. These problems are complex, because the 
flow of influence involves not only influentials and the persons being 


3. References can be found in Riley, Foner, and Waring (1988), cited in Chapter 2 of Social 
Structures and Human Lives (Volume | of Social Change and the Life Course). 
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influenced, but also the surrounding networks and social systems. The 
experiences of a group of scholars with whom I have worked for two decades 
on age illustrate the difficulties: conceptual confusion and misinterpretation, 
as well as inadequacy of influence networks and failures of diffusion of 
influence outside of sociology to other disciplines. 

In the early 1970s, we began to forge an integrated analytical framework, 
combining our own ideas with the several early intellectual strands as 
illustrated above. We found that, while many of the components for a 
sociology of age were in place, and each has had specific influences on 
sociological work, they had not been incorporated into an integrated whole. 
Some intellectual strands referred to lives or to cohorts composed of lives. 
Others referred to age-based structures. Ryder, who most nearly integrated 
these two, did not emphasize the importance of the roles and values 
institutionalized in the social structures that give sociological meaning to the 
demographic patterns. Moreover, the asynchrony between lives and struc- 
tures, with its attendant strains and pressures, went unnoticed. 

Our attempts at a new synthesis involved parsimony in selecting only those 
sociological concepts most essential for analyzing this complex area. Neverthe- 
less, the inherent complexity is still confounded by terminological confusion, 
as exemplified by just two of the concepts involved. 

One is “cohort,” a term we chose in order to avoid the ambiguous meanings 
of “generation.” Common sense seems to dictate use of a technical term in 
such acase. Although many scholars have adopted this usage, however, others 
(not always inadvertently) have persisted in using in scientific discourse such 
expressions as the “generation born in the 1920s” or the “cohort of grand- 
parents.” Even simple confusions between time period and lineage can 
constitute barriers to communication. 

The other concept is “age stratification.” Here the consequences are more 
serious. By introducing this term, we unsuspectingly caused ambiguity. The 
intended connotation was that of a dynamic social system, consisting of age 
structures and of individuals moving through these structures. (We used the 
analogy of a school system, where grades are populated by students of 
differing ages, and individuals move upward in the age-graded structure as 
they grow older.) We sought to aid communication through the parallelism 
between age stratification and class stratification, which we conceived as 
distinct but cross-cutting systems. The latent consequence, however, is that 
for all too many sociologists we managed to obfuscate the distinction between 
age and class—another instance of misdirected sociological influence. 

Such terminological confusion can lead to conceptual confusion, often 
with unfortunate implications for the flow of influence because communication 
is obstructed and misinterpretation impedes understanding and further 
scientific development. In the instance of “age stratification,” the confusion 
between age systems and class systems has, on occasion, introduced new 
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difficulties into the developing field because, in some of the research on class, 
inferences about structure are made from population distributions by class, 
rather than from direct measures of structure. Yet the sociology of age 
requires a fundamental distinction between age as a characteristic of people 
and age as an element in the structure of roles (whether called positions, 
statuses, or role-sets and status-sets)—as age, or some surrogate for age, is 
used as a criterion for role entry and exit and role performance. In the 
sociology of age, questions of central interest concern “mismatches” between 
person and role resulting from age-based failures of socialization or allocation, 
or from undersupply or oversupply of roles appropriate to people of 
particular ages. 


Emerging Interests 


While problems of communication remain stubborn, broad changes in the 
social structure are underway that may bring age-related issues to the center of 
sociological concern, and thus open new channels of influence for students of 
age. For example, as the baby boom cohort has moved through society 
producing dislocations in one age stratum after another, Joan Waring’s 
concept of “disordered cohort flow” is evoking fresh response after a “lag in 
cumulation of influence.” And as the population ages (a process that Bernice 
Neugarten discusses in this book), an array of new issues is arising that creates 
a need for broader sociological understanding of age. There are striking 
problems of “structural lag” in the age structure, because few useful or 
esteemed roles are available for the mounting numbers of long-lived older 
people. And we have only begun to face the dilemmas of allocation of scarce 
resources between old and young. For example, Samuel Preston (see Social 
Structures and Human Lives, Volume 1 of Social Change and the Life 
Course) explores problems of “intergenerational equity” stemming from the 
diversion of federal welfare funds away from programs that assist children to 
programs that aid the elderly. Among very old people, though many are 
vigorous and competent, others generate extreme demands on our inadequate 
facilities for health care, raising ethical questions about rationing of costly 
medical procedures or about euthanasia. Thus the controversial issues, 
potential conflicts, or inequities of today may revitalize the influence of those 
sociologists who studied age many years ago. 


A FEW CONCLUSIONS 


The autobiographical essays presented in this book, as Merton says in his 
introduction, can be seen as an “exercise in the sociology of scientific 
knowledge.” A mere exercise can scarcely provide a rigorous history of the 
influence of sociological lives. 
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One severe limitation is that there are only eight autobiographies in the 
volume and all are too brief. They lack complementary autobiographies from 
other times and places. They cannot touch on the many earlier channels of 
influence provided by such sources as family studies at Minnesota; industrial 
and organization research or qualitative studies at Indiana, Cornell, or Yale; 
work on ecology or occupations at Chicago; symbolic interactionism or 
ethnomethodology at Berkeley; policy studies at Stanford; or the pathways to 
demographic analysis at Princeton. This list could go on and on and still 
remain merely illustrative. 

Perhaps more important, this small set of autobiographies necessarily 
excludes the significant numbers of sociologists, many of them beyond reach 
of the great university networks, whose influence is less visible within the 
discipline. The large body of “invisible influentials” makes use of channels 
that proliferate throughout sociology and society. Thus they affect policies 
and structures through participation in affairs, local as well as national and 
international. They imbue students and others with the unique “sociological 
perspective.” This perspective, which we sociologists take largely for granted, 
constitutes a new dimension of thought affecting other scholarly disciplines, 
and a new approach to practice affecting law, medicine, business, teaching, 
social work, and other professional fields. 

Moreover, apart from all these omissions, this set of autobiographies is 
without benefit of the analytical distance of Merton’s “disciplined collabora- 
tion.” The intent of the authors in this volume is simply to reconstruct selected 
segments of sociological history from their own experience or that of their 
colleagues and associates. 
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their careers, and identify obstacles blocking other channels. Implicit in their 
accounts are scattered clues to how a sociologist performs the role of 
influential. Thus there are occasional comments on their motivation to 
introduce innovative ideas, encouragement from colleagues, relationships to 
particular channels of influence, interruptions caused by historical or 
personal events, accomplishments and failures, and the like. Collectively, the 
essays begin to show how sociologists living at particular moments in history 
have been influencing social policies, practices, and the shape of social 
structures; and how they have been influencing the development of sociology, 
. content and goals, and its intellectual and gieenieonal pps 
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Growing Up and Older in Sociology 
1940-1990 


Alice S. Rossi 


THE TOPIC WE ARE CHARGED to discuss is more often pursued in private 
musings than dealt with systematically on a public occasion. Most of our work 
requires a distancing of the self from the subjects of our investigation, while on 
this occasion we are asked to examine the connections between the social 
structures in which we have grown up, trained, and worked and our own 
personal and intellectual lives. I am now 64, and had my first encounter with 
sociology in 1941, so this backward look is a very long one indeed. And 
because the two variables of most enduring interest to me—age and gender— 
have undergone tumultuous changes over the past several decades, in the 
manner in which the social sciences deal with them, and in the everyday world 
we inhabit, I am faced with a formidable task. 

It is relatively easy to chart the changes that have taken place over the years 
in a sociological specialty or in the intellectual interests of an individual 
sociologist, because both leave a paper trail of published, dated work. It is far 
more difficult to take a retrospective look at the inner development of one’s 
own motivations and thoughts, and to specify what influenced a shift of 
substantive interest or of theoretical perspective. The temptation is to remain 
on a cool rational level that discounts the influence of personal experience or 
political commitment, while in moments of honest introspection we might all 
acknowledge such influence. Age and gender being so central to personal life, 
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those of us who deal with them professionally are keenly aware of the 
connections between private experience and professional thought. 

In an exercise focused on oneself in relation to social structure, one cannot 
differentiate cause and effect with the neat time sequencing of, say, a path 
analysis. The connecting links between cause and effect in a personal life 
emerge very slowly. On the other hand, the process of writing is itself a way of 
discovering sequence in the twists and turns of a lifetime of work and living. 
Eudora Welty, commenting upon her life as a creative writer, put it well: 


Like distant landmarks you are approaching, cause and effect begin to align 
themselves, draw closer together. Experiences too indefinite of outline . . . to be 
recognized ... connect and are identified as a larger shape. And suddenly a light 
is thrown back, as when your train makes a curve, showing that there has beena 
mountain of meaning rising behind you on the way you’ve come, is rising there 
still, proven now through retrospect [Welty, 1983, p. 90]. 


I encountered this “mountain of meaning” several times while preparing 
this essay: Often what seemed to be disparate, independent developments in 
my professional work and personal life turned out to have a vital connection. 
A self-conscious effort to link social structure to personal experience and 
intellectual concerns facilitates such “mountain of meaning” insights. I hope 
to share a few of them in what follows. 

To apply a sociology of knowledge perspective to one’s own life and work 
requires a preliminary sketch of the basic contours of that life, to link 
chronological age and stage of family and career development to historical 
context. This is precisely what life-course analysts aim to do. Unlike a prior 
effort at such a life overview, in The Seasons of a Woman’s Life (Rossi, 
1983b), my emphasis here will be more heavily on the professional and 
intellectual aspects of this history. 


MAJOR CONTOURS OF 
PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


As a “tooling up” exercise, I sketched the major characteristics of my life in 
the three primary areas of family, politics, and profession, each in terms of five 
decades, from my twenties through my sixties (as far as I have lived them). I 
have included “politics” because it has had important influences upon and 
connections with my professional work. 

One of those “mountains of meaning” insights resulted from this exercise: 
that is, how “off time” (to use Bernice Neugarten’s telling concept) my life has 
been in all three of these domains, and it is this “late timing” that reflects a 
major structural influence upon the shape my life and thought have taken. I 
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earned my Ph.D. in 1957, at the age of 35. I began my current, second 
marriage at 29. My three children were born when I was between 33 and 38 
years of age. I held my first tenure-track appointment at the age of 47. And I 
only became politically active in any significant way past the age of 40. The 
same late development has characterized my professional work, as shown in 
the decade sketches that follow: 

Twenties (1942-1951). Most of my twenties was spent attending school— 
Brooklyn College for a B.A. and Columbia University for graduate work in 
sociology—with an interruption of four years of employment and travel as an 
army wife during World War II. Like many young people when the war began, 
I married at 19, and then joined the host of others after the war in getting a 
divorce, at 28. 

Thirties (1952-1961). During my thirties, I earned the doctorate, remarried, 
gave birth to three children, and held several appointments as a Research 
Associate—at Cornell, Harvard, and the University of Chicago. When I 
turned 40, however, I had published only four papers and no books, although 
I had written over 1000 pages in the form of research monographs and reports 
in connection with my research appointments, some of which were folded into 
the published work of the principal investigators. 

Had I not already internalized a self-image as a marginal woman who went 
her own way in life, I might have thrown in the sponge upon reading Harvey 
Lehman’s book, Age and Achievement (1953) in my early forties. Not being 
aware at the time of my reading that his methods had been found wanting, I 
was stunned by his suggestion that the age at which peak creative contributions 
are made had been historically the late twenties for those in the sciences and 
mathematics, and the mid- to late thirties for those in such fields as philosophy 
and music. The social sciences fell between, with peak creativity in the early 
thirties. But I had accomplished relatively little by the age of 40. 

Forties (1962-1971). 1 realize now, with the benefit of hindsight, that 1962 
represented a turning point in my life in many ways. It was not, however, 
passing the then dreaded fortieth birthday that made 1962 significant; rather it 
was a jolting experience of sex discrimination that was the precipitant: I was 
fired by the principal investigator of a kinship study I had designed, 
supervised the fieldwork for, and was happily analyzing at the time my draft of 
a proposal for continued support was funded by the National Science 
Foundation. I was “let go” within days of receiving word of the grant’s 
approval, when the principal investigator decided the study was a good thing 
he wished to keep to himself. In those years, there was no legal recourse. A law 
school professor told me the absence of any documentation that I was 
informally the co-principal investigator rather than just an employee on the 
project left little chance of successful legal action, while the social science dean 
simply told me the anthropologist was “valuable university property” while I, 
as a mere research associate, was “expendable.” This was, of course, structural 
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discrimination against women, for most young men in academe were assistant 
professors; it was predominantly women who were the “expendable” research 
associates. 

The “burn” left from this experience of discrimination provided the 
stimulus for a first venture into a sociological study of gender, and a first 
publication on sex equality in 1964 (Rossi, 1964). That essay in turn 
stimulated a hard backward look at my own innocence since adolescence 
where the position of women or the relations between the sexes were 
concerned. The innocence is surprising in light of having been involved in 
radical politics in college, but like many left-leaning students in those years, 
such politics concerned the structure of the economy, the plight of workers in 
the Depression, and international relations, not closer-to-home issues affecting 
family and work roles of a professional woman. I had never thought to 
question why Mirra Komarovsky was at Barnard College and all my graduate 
professors at Columbia University were men. In a seminar led by Kingsley 
Davis and Robert Merton on the sociology of the professions, I wrote a paper 
on the social-demographic backgrounds of members of the U.S. Congress 
over a span of 50 years, never once even posing the question of why so few 
women were members of that legislative body. 

Nor did I realize at the time how representative Columbia was in the small 
proportion of women among the graduate students. The department in those 
years was not very selective in its admissions policy, with the consequence that 
the huge number of entering graduate students were largely men drawing on 
GI benefits to support their graduate education, while the female minority had 
to pay their own way. Only years later, when the position of women in higher 
education and the professions became of professional concern to me (Rossi & 
Calderwood, 1973), did I realize that, when I entered graduate school, women 
were only 10% of those who would earn doctoral degrees. In contrast, in 1983, 
women earned 34% of the Ph.D.s granted in the United States (National 
Research Council, 1984). 

The post-Sputnik years of the early 1960s sparked a great deal of federal 
concern for scientific talent: It was desire to combat the threat of the Soviet 
Union preempting the United States in space technology that prompted 
federal concern for the “untapped reservoir of womanpower,” the metaphor 
then used to refer to the female labor reserve. I became a beneficiary of this 
federal concern, first by joining the staff of the National Opinion Research 
Center at the University of Chicago, then designing a follow-up survey of 
college graduates’ occupational aspirations and the transition from school to 
the workplace, and, in 1964, by being granted a career development award for 
five years from the National Institutes of Health. Freed from working on 
studies designed by others, I had the luxury of time to reeducate myself, and to 
read in fields other than sociology, mostly with an emphasis on sex and 
gender. My institutional sponsor for the NIH award was the Committee on 
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Human Development at the University of Chicago, and I realize, in 
retrospect, how indebted I am to my colleagues there, in particular Bernice 
Neugarten and Robert Hess, for alerting me to the importance of gender 
differences in adult development. In any event, I ended the decade of my 
forties with some 25 papers written, and a first book published (Rossi, 1970). 

In 1969, I decided not to apply for a second five-year career award, but to 
seek an academic appointment instead. Johns Hopkins University, which had 
served as the umbrella institution for the second half of the NIH career award, 
was not willing to provide such an appointment, suggesting that were I to 
obtain NIH money I could have an appointment as a research professor, but if 
I wished to join the faculty without such an award I could only expect an 
appointment as a lecturer. So I left Johns Hopkins for Goucher College, 
where I held my first tenure-track appointment, as an associate professor, at 
the age of 47—“off time” yet again. 

The 1960s were also the decade in which I became politically active on 
gender issues, first on abortion law reform in Illinois, then as one of the 
founders of the National Organization for Women (in 1966), the Women’s 
Caucus in American Sociological Association (in 1969), and the Sociologists 
for Women in Society (in 1970). In 1970, I also accepted an appointment as 
Chair of the reactivated Committee W on the status of women in academe in 
the American Association of University Professors, a chair previously held by 
John Dewey in the 1920s. 

The sequence of these events is significant, for they show a pattern I was to 
follow several times in later years: a personal experience—in this instance 
being cheated of a study I was passionately invested in—led to both a shift in 
intellectual concerns and political action. When I became involved in political 
efforts to get abortion out of the penal code in Illinois in the early 1960s, I also 
did a study of public attitudes toward abortion (Rossi, 1966), by inserting six 
items in an NORC amalgam survey that provided a first anchor point for use 
by subsequent cohorts of scholars and public opinion researchers in charting 
changes in abortion attitudes, items that continue to be used after twenty 
years. So too, it was my appointment by President Carter to the Commission 
on International Women’s Year that led to my study of the impact of 
participation in the national women’s conference upon political attitudes and 
aspirations of the delegates, a panel study reported in the 1983 book, 
Feminists in Politics (Rossi, 1983a). 

Returning now to the decades overview: 

Fifties (1972-1981). The five years I spent at a women’s college were 
enormously productive years. Despite teaching seven different courses each 
year, the ambience of a small liberal arts college was highly conducive to 
indulging my interests in a wider array of disciplines than sociology. A faculty 
under 100 on a small campus meant easy access to colleagues in political 
science, English, American Studies, and psychology, where I found kindred 
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spirits. I have little doubt that had I remained at Johns Hopkins, I would never 
have indulged my passion for historical and biographic analysis that bore fruit 
in the book on John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor Mill in 1970, and The 
Feminist Papers in 1973. These excursions into historical and biographic 
analyses provided the background for the later study of contemporary 
feminist activists: Having struggled with the inadequacy of archival material 
for any but the conspicuous leaders of the nineteenth-century women’s 
movement, I thought it important to do better by future historians by 
conducting a large-scale survey of the hundreds of political activists elected in 
each of the fifty states to serve as delegates to the first national women’s 
conference in our history. 

With 15 years of a marginal existence on the periphery of male-dominant 
elite universities behind me and, before that, only male mentors at Columbia, 
nothing could have been more confidence-inspiring than serving on a faculty 
half of whom were women, with a woman academic dean, and many other 
women chairing their departments, as I did mine. And it was ajoy to be ina 
classroom again with bright and enthusiastic women students to teach. 

That new level of self-confidence, with a supportive network of colleagues 
at work, and a husband willing to share the trials of managing a complex 
household with three teenagers experimenting with vegetarianism, Afros, sex, 
and drugs, were the ingredients that made it possible to carry a great many 
political and professional responsibilities. The transition from Baltimore to 
Amherst in 1974 notwithstanding, I wrote 32 papers and published five books 
during my fifties. 

Sixties (1982-). Since turning 60 in 1982, I have written only 6 papers, but 
published three books, am happily analyzing a new data set under a grant 
from the National Institute on Aging, and look forward to a first-ever 
collaboration with my husband in a book based on our findings. Beyond that, 
ideas are stirring for further research and at least two other books. Barring ill 
health or a radical shift of interest, I cannot imagine calling a halt to the 
excitement of doing research and writing for years to come. Perhaps this is one 
of the advantages of an “off-time” life pattern: Just as I finished schooling, 
reared children, attained tenure, and published at an older age than most of 
my cohort, so too I may “wind down” and retire at an older age as well. It is 
comforting to know that my mother is alive, well, and independent at 87, and 
that a grandmother lived to 96! 

There is an aspect of “late timing” that had not occurred to me before, one 
of those “mountain of meaning” insights referred to earlier: it encourages 
being in closer touch with people younger than yourself who are at 
comparable family and career stages. Most of the parents of my children’s 
friends were people 10 years younger than I, while my professional colleagues 
had children considerably older than mine. During the 1970s, I often felt 
closer in values to students than to my more “teaching-jaded” colleagues, 
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perhaps because of a close identification with our children’s experiences in 
and reactions to the world around them. For years, I could not understand 
colleagues who commented that students seem to get younger every year; even 
at 64, I still encounter students older than my own children, and perhaps as a 
consequence they do not seem particularly “young” to me. 

The age-status discordance has other positive consequences. You are 
defined by others and come to view yourself in marginal terms, for you are 
difficult to “place” in an age-stratified system. That marginality in turn 
encourages a fresh perspective. Although the “reason” for my having spent a 
decade or more as a research associate was rooted in antinepotism rules in 
academe, it had the positive consequence of bringing a high level of 
enthusiasm to teaching when I turned professor in my late forties. In fact, I 
learned to hide that enthusiasm from colleagues my own age who had been in 
classrooms for twenty years because it seemed to embarrass them, but the 
combination of the enthusiasm of a novice teacher and the personal maturity 
that accompanies chronological age clearly attracted and held my under- 
graduate students in Baltimore. 

The social marginality accompanying age-status discordance also does 
something to one’s thinking: you feel less inhibited from striking out into new 
turf, taking chances, exploring new areas of knowledge. I have experienced 
this during the past decade, where the biological sciences and demography are 
concerned. I no longer feel any anticipatory excitement when a new issue of 
the American Sociological Review or the American Journal of Sociology 
arrives in the mail to match what I feel in opening a recent issue of Population 
and Development Review or a journal on endocrinology. 

The general point here, of course, is that being “off time” in family and 
career development may complicate relations with those one’s own age but 
enrich relations with those older and younger than oneself, at the same time it 
contributes a twist of social and intellectual marginality that stokes curiosity 
and exploration and curbs the impulse to comfortable but dull complacency. 


GENDER AND COHORT DIFFERENCES IN THE 
“SHAPE” OF AN ACADEMIC CAREER 


The shape of my own career is profoundly different from that being 
experienced by young women sociologists in the 1980s, and the gender 
differences in my cohort are far greater than any before or since the 1950s. 
Those of us born in the 1920s, whose childhood and adolescence were spent in 
the Depression, are familiar to almost all sociologists as a result of Glen 
Elder’s study of our cohort (Elder, 1974). Like the daughters in his families 
who underwent downward mobility during the Depression, I had a heavy dose 
of domestic training and carried numerous household responsibilities to ease 
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the burdens carried by my mother. While embittered by the dashing of their 
youthful hopes, the women in my family also showed enormous strength and 
ingenuity in coping with economic hardship, while the men slipped into 
escapist reading, alcoholism, or early death. It is a background conducive to 
the conviction that hard work and some employment had better be expected if 
you are a woman, but not that your occupational aspirations should be 
particularly high, because you plan for “contingency” rather than continuous 
employment. 

For the sons of the Depression who served in World War II, the postwar era 
brought many opportunities in an expanding economy. Although I had 
withdrawn from school for four years as they had, once they returned and 
earned their degrees, their future was assured: With the great expansion of 
higher education, particularly in public institutions, jobs, tenure and promo- 
tion were readily attained, more than compensating for the time lost due to 
military service. For women of my cohort, that time was not made up, for 
many remained ABDs, found niches as research associates in laboratories and 
social research institutes, or simply withdrew from any professional work for 
a decade or more. 

The vast pouring of federal funds into academic research provided many of 
those research associate jobs for the women, while it additionally facilitated 
the career advancement of men. Not only did men have wives at home to rear 
their children, maintain their households, and manage their social affairs, but 
at their offices, they had an unprecedented array of services as well, with 
secretaries, large numbers of graduate students, research assistants, and 
research associates to facilitate their professional work, far in excess of that 
experienced by their own mentors before World War II. 

Note, too, that we were few in number in terms of birth cohort size and 
number of advanced degree holders. In the whole of the 1950s, some 84,000 
doctoral degrees were earned in the United States. This was more than double 
the number granted in the preceding decade of the 1940s (30,000), but there 
was ample room for them in the expanding academic market. The men of my 
cohort in turn contributed, as teachers and mentors, to another doubling of 
the number of doctorates earned in the 1960s (164,000) and the 1970s 
(297,000). At the present rate of doctorate production, the 1980s will show a 
modest rise followed by stabilization, with an estimated 310,000 doctorates 
for the decade (National Research Council, 1984). I estimate that by 1990, a 
full two-thirds of all the doctorate degrees ever granted in the United States 
will have been granted since 1970! 

It should be noted, however, that not all fields show a plateau or decrease in 
doctoral production: The humanities have shown a dramatic decline every 
year since 1973; engineering and the physical sciences reached a peak of 
doctoral production in 1971, and have declined and stabilized in the years 
since. Only the social sciences and education reached a peak as late as 1975, 
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and they have retained the same high level each year since. It is little wonder 
that recent degree earners in sociology have difficulty gaining entry to 
academic positions, and, when they do, they have to meet far higher standards 
of productivity and excellence than those who now pass judgment on their 
credentials had to meet a few decades ago. With the crest of institutional 
expansion behind us, we are producing a larger number of new Ph.D.-holding 
sociologists than new retirees. 

It was clearly not a tight job market that restricted the professional 
opportunities of women in my cohort, but a combination of sex discrimina- 
tion, antinepotism rules, lower aspirations, and a contingency orientation 
toward employment while children were young. The impact of interrupted 
employment histories upon professional achievement can be seen in a study of 
my cohort of women graduate students at Columbia University. Eli Ginzberg 
and his associates (Ginzberg et al., 1966; Ginzberg & Yohalem, 1966) sampled 
a top category of women who were graduate students at Columbia University 
between 1945 and 1951—women who had held a university fellowship for at 
least a year, in an era when such fellowships were very rare and teaching 
assistantships almost nonexistent at a private university like Columbia. When 
they were surveyed some 12 to 18 years later, the achievement level of the 
women who had “broken” work histories since graduate school was dra- 
matically lower than those with “continuous” histories: Only 17% of those 
with interrupted work histories were judged to have “good” or “high” 
achievement levels in their fields, compared to 64% of those with continuous 
work histories (Ginzberg et al., 1966, p. 100). 

I have tried, with only partial success, to explain why I departed from the 
modal profile of women in my cohort of graduate students in having a very 
short break in employment history despite family responsibilities. Even 
during the four years during which my children were born in the late 1950s in 
Chicago, I worked part-time, either teaching sociology courses in evening 
sessions or holding half-day research jobs, and, from the time my youngest 
was two, I have been employed full-time. Some long-standing quirk of 
personality was no doubt involved: a favorite song in my adolescence had a 
phrase “don’t fence me in” that resonated in my head for years, tapping a 
persistent desire for independence and a preference for “being in charge” of 
things. It did not sit well with me to be an economic dependent instead of a 
cobreadwinner. 

The roots of this independent bent go deep: As achild I had been close toa 
widowed paternal grandmother who ran a complex household of three adult 
children and six boarders, a feat she accomplished with finesse and a firm 
matriarchal hand. In my own maternal extended kin household, there was a 
pronounced dominance by my father and grandfather, but also three 
unmarried aunts and a softhearted uncle doing interesting things, and my 
grandfather was accessible and tender in relationship to me, however much he 
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barked commands to his daughters. And, as firstborn and favored child, my 
father encouraged the belief that I could do anything I set out to do. Fathers 
often encouraged aspirations in their daughters that they dampened in their 
wives, for the reason, I suspect, that they would not have to live with the 
consequences of an ambitious daughter as they would of an ambitious wife. 

From puberty to midway through college, my aspirations were to be a 
writer and poet, and there were ample models of women as English teachers, 
novelists, and poets to emulate. With the shift of goal from writer to 
sociologist, and entry into graduate school, all my mentors were men, but they 
were perhaps unique in their encouragement of and confidence in me. While 
they did not then hire women to become colleagues of theirs, they were highly 
supportive mentors and sponsors to me and those women students I knew 
who worked with them, such as Rose Coser, Zena Blau, and Suzanne Keller. 

Radical politics in the 1930s, like new left circles of the 1970s, espoused an 
ideological commitment to sex equality that was rarely manifested in the 
actual relations between men and women. But there were sufficient examples 
of couples who served as models of reciprocated admiration and of comradely 
partnership to rub off on many of us, my husband and I among them. 
Residues of those earlier political beliefs remained after the war when we 
returned to academe. To some degree, my willingness to go against the social 
norms by working while the children were preschoolers was rooted in the high 
expectations my mentors and my husband held for me. Their high expectations 
in turn reflected their left of center political orientation. 

Of course, none of us in the early 1950s dealt with the structural and 
psychological constraints imposed on men and women alike in living an 
egalitarian life-style; that awaited the feminist agenda of two decades later. 
Indeed, it is still unresolved, to judge by the travail experienced by young 
adults in the late 1980s in juggling the competing demands of family and 
profession in a way that sustains gender equity in a relationship (e.g., Johnson 
& Johnson, 1980). Nor is there any evidence that countries like Sweden 
(Bohen, 1984; Haas, 1980) or the People’s Republic of China (Rossi, 1984) 
have solved these issues either. 


MENTORS AND SPONSORS: 
RESIDUAL INFLUENCES 


Let me turn now to the specific people who have served as my major 
intellectual mentors, and the extent to which they have influenced my work in 
subsequent years. The first sociologist I ever encountered was Louis 
Schneider in my sophomore year at Brooklyn College. Schneider was then an 
advanced graduate student at Columbia, whose intellectual interests domi- 
nated even an introductory course. That I was an easy prey to his influence 
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stems from the fact that he introduced the course by reading poems and 
challenging us to identify the social characteristics of the poets, the time and 
place in which they lived. This pedagogic technique forced the realization that 
my fascination as an English major was as much in the sociology of literature 
as in the creation and interpretation of a poem or short story. When he went 
on to introduce us to Freud, Veblen, and Weber, my excitement grew to such 
an extent that I changed my major to sociology before the semester ended. It 
was surely Schneider’s own enthusiasm that led to my volunteering to give an 
oral report on one of the books he assigned: Weber’s Protestant Ethic. Can 
you imagine giving such an assignment to a student in an introductory course 
today? 

Like parents from the perspective of a small child, our intellectual mentors 
often seem “bigger than life.” But unlike parents who take on a more human 
scale when we in turn become parents, our mentors often remain oversized in 
our memory. How much more this is the case when your mentors are people 
like Robert Merton, Paul Lazarsfeld, Kingsley Davis, and C. Wright Mills, I 
leave to you to imagine. I understood this analogy between parent and mentor 
even back then in 1950, where Kingsley Davis was concerned, for a very 
special reason: Kingsley Davis looked physically so like my father at a 
younger age that, despite my gangling height, I often felt my feet did not quite 
reach the floor when I sat across the desk from him! Not only did he loom 
larger than life, but I felt smaller than I was. 

In retrospect, I believe most Columbia-trained sociologists of that period 
would concede having been influenced by each of these four men, even if they 
had only audited one of their courses. But during our actual years in residence, 
we tended to sort ourselves out into one or another of their spheres of 
influence. Even in their subsequent work, one associates James Coleman, 
Peter Rossi, Allen Barton, and Morris Rosenberg with Paul Lazarsfeld; and 
Lewis and Rose Coser, Peter and Zena Blau, Suzanne Keller, Alvin Gouldner, 
and Norman Kaplan with Robert Merton. 

Like only a few others, I had the pleasure, pain, and privilege of working 
with both men at close range, as both teaching and research assistant to 
Robert Merton, including a collaboration on a paper on reference group 
theory (Merton & Kitt, 1950), and as astudent of Paul Lazarsfeld in a research 
workshop on the 1948 Elmira voting study and as his research assistant on a 
project exploring the potential influences between history and sociology. 
Between the two of them, these mentors provided standards of excellence hard 
for anyone to reach. Despite the intervening 35 years, I sense an internalized 
Merton when it comes to analytic linkages between disparate-seeming 
phenomena or to clarity and grace of writing style, and an internalized 
Lazarsfeld when it comes to elegance and simplicity of problem formulation 
and measurement of complex constructs. Many of us who had these men as 
mentors have struggled to hone and blend the skills of these two master 
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craftsmen of our discipline in theory, writing, method, and analysis. I 
continue to do so. 

Sociology has undergone dramatic changes in the past thirty years, though 
far more so in the area of methods of data analysis than of theory. Our 
students can still derive great intellectual benefit from reading Merton’s 
classic essay on “Social Structure and Anomie” or his study of science in 
seventeenth-century England, but they would find the data analysis in 
Lazarsfeld’s empirical studies quite elementary. Though always with a great 
lag, I have periodically tried to keep abreast of new techniques with the help of 
a Lazarsfeld student, Peter Rossi, to whom I am fortunate to have daily 
access. At a critical point in my own statistical retooling a decade ago, I also 
benefited by more direct lineal descendants, because, for one summer, while 
they were still undergraduates, I had my own son, Peter Eric, an 
econometrician, and Paul’s son, Robert Lazarsfeld, a mathematician, as 
research assistants. That my study of menstrual and day-of-week mood 
fluctuations had any degree of statistical sophistication is due largely to their 
contributions (Rossi & Rossi, 1977). Without their help, it is unlikely the data 
analysis would have involved fitting a polynomial curve to daily mood ratings, 
or that the regression analysis would have used the Durbin- Watson statistic to 
estimate the coefficient of autocorrelation. 

My indebtedness to Robert Merton is more direct and continuous, without 
the intermediaries of my spouse and our two sons as in the case of Paul 
Lazarsfeld. While reading Merton’s published work is itself enormously 
rewarding, it is no substitute for the week-to-week exposure to his lectures, or 
close collaboration in exploring an idea and carrying it through revisions to a 
paper he defined as ready for publication. He persuaded me for all time that 
nothing short of five or six drafts of a manuscript is likely to yield a polished 
product. And, in my experience, he is equaled only by Irving Howe as a 
stylistic editor. 

During my early years as a graduate student at Columbia, I did not 
question the prevailing belief in many sociological circles that one needed only 
other social facts to explain social facts. That “chutzpah” was congenial to a 
discipline still carving out a place for itself in the intellectual firmament. But 
my love of literature and history, and new fascination with anthropology, 
guided my stealing across campus, almost with the feeling of being a traitor to 
sociology, to attend lectures by Ruth Benedict and Lionel Trilling. In the 
sociology department, theory was grand, macro-theory, with very little 
concern for theory-testing with precise empirical evidence. Merton stood to 
one side of this prejudice, not only in being concerned about building 
crossable bridges between theory and empirical research, but through an 
effort he was engaged in then, and on which I assisted for a time, which he 
called “levels analysis.” Sharing the intellectual ferment of thinking across the 
academic disciplines that was taking place at Harvard, Michigan, and Yale, 
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Merton distinguished among four levels that placed sociological variables in a 
broader context, with a cultural-historical level to one side and psychological 
and biological levels on the other. He argued that a really outstanding piece of 
scholarship would embrace all four levels, which few social science studies 
achieved. It was also a schema that permitted us to identity with some 
precision what was “lacking” when we read and assessed published work. My 
research task was to locate studies that embraced at least three of these levels, 
and to ferret out how studies restricted to one level might be reinterpreted if 
any other level were added to their design. 

The topic was among the most fascinating I had encountered at that point 
in my sociological studies, because it gave promise of a kind of synthesis that 
would permit escape from the narrow confines in which sociology was then 
structured, through building bridges to history on the one side, and the 
biological and psychological sciences on the other. In a brilliant series of 
lectures, Merton explored these ideas, indulging his delight in the play of 
ideas. In asemester during which I served as his assistant, he became ill, and I 
gave a lecture of my own devising, using the variable of Age to demonstrate 
how differently it is interpreted when one moves from the cultural to the 
sociological to the psychological and physiological levels of analysis. This was 
1950, long before the concept of “cohort” had diffused from demography into 
common sociological parlance and even longer before “generation” acquired 
its recent confinement to family and lineage analysis. 

It may sound incredible, but until preparing this paper, I had never 
associated my own long-standing interests in interdisciplinary work in the 
social sciences, and more recent interest in biosocial science, with that early 
“levels analysis” project I participated in as Merton’s apprentice. Nor did I 
acknowledge it in my dissertation, drafted only a few years later, though it was 
highly relevant to the topic I was exploring: what I then called generational 
differences in the Soviet Union, though we would now label them cohort 
differences. The data came from questionnaires and life histories with Soviet 
émigrés after World War II, and my analytic task was to compare and analyze 
the respects in which the younger Soviet émigrés (born, reared, and schooled 
under the Soviet regime) differed from the older Soviet émigrés whose early 
lives were spent before the Soviets came to power. Throughout the analysis, I 
struggled with the knotty interpretive problem of differentiating between age 
differences due to cohort and period influences, and those due to maturational 
change in adult development, and I did so with none of the concepts of cohort, 
period, time of measurement, and aging effects that were to be refined in life 
span and life-course analysis a decade or more later. 

My current research is on intergenerational relations between parents and 
adult children in a life-course framework. It is a cross-sectional survey with 
personal interviews with a random sample of households in the greater Boston 
metropolitan area, with supplemental telephone interviews with spinoff 
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samples of some of the parents and adult children of respondents who were 
personally interviewed. While the cross-sectional design enables me to analyze 
the extent to which parents and their adult children hold similar or different 
views of each other and the relationship between them, and to trace 
differences among the parents and the adult children across the life course, it 
still leaves the interpretive problem of differentiating between cohort and 
maturational effects. 

I am frank to admit that my interest is greater in maturational effects of 
aging than in age differences that reflect cohort differences. It is understand- 
able that sociologists have strong interests in cohort and period effects in the 
study of social structures and human behavior, as it is that many develop- 
mental psychologists wish to refute any deterministic model of aging as 
programmed senescence. But there is a danger that aging as a maturational 
phenomenon will be left to the biomedical specialties as a consequence. 
Perhaps, as Lonnie Sherrod and Bert Brim have suggested (Sherrod & Brim, 
1986), we are in a period of overreacting to earlier deterministic models of 
adult development and aging by taking an overly optimistic view of the human 
organism and our developmental potential for plasticity or “reserve 
capacities.” I wish to strike a better balance, however difficult with cross- 
sectional data, by allowing the brute facts of metabolic, sexual, and physical 
changes—and not merely role changes along the life course or cohort 
differences in educational attainment—to play a role in my interpretation of 
findings. 

This current project also brings together other previously quite separate 
threads from the past. I had been a sideline skeptic of Peter Rossi’s factorial 
survey method (Rossi & Nock, 1982) for quite some time, but that skepticism 
faded when I addressed the question of how to measure normative obligations 
toward kin. I had no measurement problem where consensual, functional, or 
associational solidarity were concerned, but on normative obligations to kin, I 
found it difficult to decide which kin types to include, which to exclude. 
Should I include affinal kin or restrict the study to consanguineal kin? What 
depth and range of the kindred should I tap in order to detect where the 
boundaries of felt obligation were located? Does it make a difference if a 
kinperson is married, unmarried, or widowed? 

Without realizing it, I was “discovering” Peter Rossi’s method de novo, 
because the vignette technique permits you to specify all these various 
relationships; to include nonkin such as friends, neighbors, and ex-spouses as 
well as affinal and consanguineal kin; and to specify marital status and 
gender of each kin type in the vignettes. The result is a design that includes 74 
levels of kin and nonkin, four trauma and three celebratory occasions as levels 
of the situational dimension, and two ratings (one on financial aid, the other 
on social and emotional comfort) of the degree of obligation felt toward the 
person described in the vignette. 
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While the use of the vignette approach to kin norms greatly enriches the 
study, to my benefit and delight, the personal interviews contain a wealth of 
interesting substantive variables for the individual level of the vignette 
analysis, a benefit and delight to the “other Rossi,” because most previous 
factorial survey analyses were limited to a few basic social demographic 
characteristics of respondents. The result is an exciting venture into research 
collaboration, our first in more than thirty years, and an opportunity for me to 
explore both age and gender as axes in family and kinship relationships. With 
the benefit of hindsight encouraged by this retrospective essay, I see what was 
not clear before: the continuity represented by having grown up in a three- 
generation household, being off time in adult development, having been 
exposed to Merton’s ideas about levels of analysis, my own application of 
them to the age variable in a lecture while a graduate student, the selection of 
“generations” as a focus for the work I did at the Russian Research Center at 
Harvard and used for a dissertation, and the reemergence of interest in 
intergenerational relations in my current project. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


We were also charged with suggesting something of what we think 
necessary or likely developments in the specialties in which we work. This 
could be an invitation to some banal generalizations. I have chosen instead to 
select two issues for special comment that I consider important in future 
research on sex, gender, age, and family. 

The first issue concerns the finding, often reported in the family literature, 
that marital satisfaction or happiness or psychological well-being declines 
after children are born (McLanahan & Adams, 1987), continues to decline 
through the children’s adolescence, and then undergoes an upturn when the 
children leave home and the couple settles into what has been called the 
“postparental” or “empty nest” stage (e.g., Rollins & Cannon, 1974; Rollins & 
Feldman, 1970). 

Family sociologists have had trouble interpreting such findings, and their 
explanations have changed with the times. Analogous to research on the 
effects of maternal employment on children, which showed no negative effects 
(Nye, 1974; Nye & Hoffman, 1963), sociologists first called for more research, 
on the surmise that methodological defects prevented demonstrating what 
“everybody knows” to be true—that is, that children’s development will suffer 
if they do not receive full-time mothering, just as there must be something 
wrong if children have a negative impact on marriage when the core function 
of the family is the legitimation of children and their rearing. This line of 
thinking predicted not increased marital happiness but trauma for women 
when the empty nest stage was reached, because women were essentially 
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retiring from their major life purpose and doing so twenty or more years 
before their husbands’ retirement. Why, then, were such couples so happy? 

More recently, a new cohort of family researchers has proposed a set of 
explanations of such results. Reflecting the antinatalist ambience of the time, 
it is now suggested that child rearing is very stressful for small nuclear families, 
in part because it interrupts or complicates the mother’s pursuit of an 
independent career. Hence the marriage is strained by both the presence of 
children and the frustration of the woman (Chesler, 1972; Chesler & 
Goodman, 1976; Gove & Geerken, 1977; Gove & Peterson, 1980; Laws, 1971; 
Lowenthal & Chiriboga, 1972; McLanahan & Adams, 1987). When the last 
child leaves the household, the couple experiences a rejuvenation of sexual 
intimacy, release from the pressures of the second “life cycle squeeze” 
attending the increased expenses of supporting adolescent children (Oppen- 
heimer, 1982), and women can more single-mindedly pursue outside interests 
and employment. Should an adult child return home, family relations are 
strained because the newly happy postparental pair resents the intrusion. 

I suggest that a “married adult bias” has led.to a neglect of a critical factor 
differentiating a family before children leave from a family after children 
leave. Researchers have been so focused on the happiness, satisfaction, and 
mental health of the parental pair that they have not seen the relevance of 
change in the children as important to the parents’ happiness and personal 
adjustment. Adolescent children are not just disturbing the peace and quiet of 
the household and imposing a strain on their parents’ budget. They are 
experiencing a great deal of stress themselves: in the developmental effort to 
individuate themselves by testing the limits of parental tolerance, in coping 
with sexual pressures and desires, in dealing with decisions concerning further 
schooling and occupational choice, all at the same time their peers are 
undergoing similar stresses and strains. And, as I suggested in a study of the 
mothers of adolescents (Rossi, 1980a, 1980b), there is an added strain placed 
on the parent-child relationship if the mothers themselves are coping with 
their own aging. 

In my current study, retrospective ratings of the affective quality of the 
parent-child relationship at the ages of 10, 16, and 25, and (for those older 
than 25) current ratings of the relationship between parents and children, 
varying in age from under a year to 63, provide a life-course profile that 
mirrors the curve shown in marital satisfaction studies: a sharp drop in 
closeness at 16 compared to 10 years of age, followed by a steady increase in 
closeness as the children enter their twenties. The closeness level then 
stabilizes at a high plateau for the remaining years of life of the parents in the 
relationship to daughters, with a slight decline in the case of sons. The same 
life-course profile is shown when adult children provide the ratings as when 
parents do. 
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I suggest that adolescent limit-testing and acting-out behaviors produce 
stress for parents individually and within their marriage. Parents feel guilty 
because they think they are responsible, that they have not done a good job of 
parenting. The most critical and neglected reason for the increased happiness 
and improved mental health of a postparental couple is the fact that their 
children are now older, more settled, employed, and parents themselves, and 
the parents come to feel they did not do such a bad job of parenting after all. 

This same interpretation applies to the impact of an adult child returning to 
the family nest. I hypothesize that what disturbs the parental pair is not the 
loss of their freedom so much as the reason an adult child returns in the first 
place. It is not the happy successful child who comes back home but the 
unhappy child experiencing a failure of some kind: loss of ajob, separation or 
divorce, illness, or incapacitating depression. Under such circumstances, 
parents again feel vulnerable and guilty, because in a society that places such 
undue pressure on individual responsibility, parents see failure in a child as 
partially their failure as parents, rather than the result of social structural 
forces affecting the lives of their children. 

Marriage and parenthood may be conceptually very distinct among 
sociologists’ theoretical constructs, but they are much less so in reality: life is 
more fluid and interconnected than many theories allow. Indeed, this is a 
highly appropriate point to underline in a volume on social structure and 
human lives, because it illustrates the principle that the life of a single 
individual or of a marital couple can only be fully understood as it is 
intertwined with the lives of significant others like their children. In those few 
studies of parental satisfaction, researchers report significant correlations 
with marital satisfaction (e.g., Chilman, 1979; Goetting, 1986). Furthermore, 
in an interesting earlier study, Luckey and Bain (1970) compared couples 
highly satisfied with their marriages with couples very dissatisfied with their 
marriages and found high levels of parental satisfaction in both groups; they 
suggest that parental satisfaction is so deeply ingrained in the marital 
relationship that it perseveres through the decline of marital companionship. 
Indeed, Veroff et al. report that parental satisfaction is even higher among 
divorced men and women (though more strongly so for the men) than among 
married couples (Veroff et al., 1981). 

There has clearly been a softening of attitudes toward childlessness, such 
that the voluntarily childless adult is no longer seen as selfish or maladjusted, 
and it has also been shown that young, childless, married couples report 
greater happiness and satisfaction in their marriages than do married couples 
coping with young children (Houseknecht, 1982; Veevers, 1979). But the 
long-term consequences of childlessness are not yet clear. Gove and Geerken 
(1977), using mental health measures rather than marital satisfaction, have 
reported that childless couples married for less than seven years show better 
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mental health than parents, but after seven years, childless couples have 
poorer mental health than couples at later stages of child rearing or post-child 
rearing. Gove and Peterson (1980) suggest that while rearing children may be 
stressful, parenting may also involve a maturation process that in the long run 
results in stronger marriages and better mental health. The dividends from 
investing in child rearing are clearly suggested by the critical importance in old 
age of the physical, social, and emotional care provided by adult children to 
their elderly parents. 

A general point in these remarks is the importance of keeping in focus the 
stage of life not only of parents but of children, and viewing parental 
investment and gratification not simply in the early years of marriage, but in 
the longer framework of the life course. Most of us pass beyond child rearing, 
but we do not experience a “postparental” phase of life: That misnomer 
should be dropped from our vocabulary in family sociology, because the 
parent-child relationship is a vital one for many more years after children are 
grown and independent than those invested in direct child rearing (Hagestad, 
1984). 

The second issue that I have hopes will be treated differently in future than 
it has in recent research concerns sex and gender. I will be highly selective here, 
because space limitations preclude developing the argument fully; in addition, 
I have already urged a biosocial perspective in gender research elsewhere 
(Rossi, 1977, 1984a, 1986). Despite a very great explosion of research on 
gender, we are still in a conceptual muddle for the reason that we persist in 
using only biological sex as the major variable, or at most some measures on 
sex and gender role attitudes. A more sophisticated approach would be to so 
operationalize what we take gender to mean, that sheer biological sex as a 
characteristic of our subjects would lose its statistical significance. It is ironic 
that those who argue most strongly that gender is exclusively a social 
construction have contributed little to substantiate their claim by devising 
variables that demonstrably remove any significance attached to the variable 
of gender per se. 

I think the 1980s are a prime time to attempt such measures, precisely 
because social expectations and the social roles of men and women are 
undergoing dramatic change, and hence we can expect considerable intra- 
gender variance. We need measures of those social and psychological traits 
traditionally linked to gender, so that, at an individual level, we can explain 
differences between men and women in terms of these traits. Further, we need 
direct measures of physique and hormonal levels to provide a model that 
includes biology, personality traits, attitudes, and whatever sociological 
variables are now taken to explain gender differences. 

Sociologists have balked at the use of psychologists’ measures of Mas- 
culinity and Femininity out of concern that this suggests some inherent 
maleness or femaleness rooted in biological sex. What should be dropped, 
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however, is not the constructs themselves, but the labels. If we relabel 
Masculinity scales as Dominance, and Femininity scales as Expressivity or 
Affiliation, it reduces resistance to the questions one poses. Note the 
difference in tone between posing the question: What produces Masculinity in 
women? compared to What produces Dominance in women? Or What 
produces Femininity in men? compared to What produces Expressivity in 
men? With such measures in my own study, I have been able to explore 
intragender differences in the relations between parents and adult children. To 
cite just one example: While parents generally give more help to daughters 
than they do to sons, this difference is reduced somewhat if sons are high in 
expressivity, and fathers give more help to sons high in expressivity. Since I 
administered the same instrument to a spinoff sample of the parents of our 
respondents, I am now analyzing the effects of variance in Expressivity and 
Dominance in both partners to the relationship for the interaction, closeness, 
and help exchange between them. 

Any direct confrontation with the biological contributions to dominance 
and expressivity as sex-linked traits would require direct measurement of 
physical characteristics such as height, weight, hormonal levels, and sexual 
attractiveness. Research along these lines has scarcely begun. I would urge 
that any sociologist concerned about the relative contributions of biology, 
socialization, and social norms to gender differences in sexual behavior look 
up the recent work of Richard Udry and his associates at the Carolina 
Population Center. In an unprecedented and elegant research design, Udry is 
studying gender differences in early sexual initiation among adolescents 
between 12 and 19 years of age. In the larger study, he obtained questionnaire 
data from the adolescents themselves, on stage of pubertal development, 
internalized norms and attitudes, and sex experience; and he has parallel 
information obtained from the closest same-sex and opposite-sex friends of 
his core sample of adolescents. Direct measures were obtained from the 
mothers of the adolescents on parental control, other ratings from the 
interviewers on the adolescent’s sexual attractiveness, and, for asubsample of 
the adolescents, serum hormone assays. 

As aresult of this design, he is able to separate hormonal from social effects 
on adolescent sexual behavior. The results show that male initiation of coitus 
in early adolescence is dominated by motivational hormone effects and social 
attractiveness, with no effects of social controls or peer sex experience, while 
female initiation of coitus is dominated by the effects of social controls, with 
no effects stemming from attractiveness, hormones, or specifically sexual 
motivation (Udry et al., 1985; Udry & Billy, 1986; Udry, Talbert, & Morris, 
1986). 

Most sociological researchers have argued that hormones are only relevant 
in causing pubertal development, which in turn serves as a social signal to 
society and the individual that age-graded sexual behavior is appropriate and 
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desirable. Ira Reiss argued such a purely social model for sexual initiation and 
sexual behavior in his Presidential Address to the National Council on Family 
Relations (Reiss, 1986). Udry shows that a social-psychological model simply 
does not hold for males: Free testosterone level had a direct effect upon sexual 
motivation and behavior net of all social and psychological variables. 

The significance of Udry’s findings is not limited to the topic of early sexual 
initiation. We know that testosterone is the major androgenic hormone that is 
linked to aggressive as well as sexual responses. We also know that it takes 
time for males to learn control over sexual and aggressive responses. Thus, for 
example, there are high correlations between testosterone level and aggression 
among young men, but no significant correlations among older men, because 
the latter’s greater social maturation permits higher levels of impulse control 
(Persky, Smith, & Basu, 1971). But older men are not all “mature,” and we 
know from the growing literature on stress that life pressures can often 
escalate to the point that our thin veneer of socialized self-control is lost, with 
the results we see in our prisons, hospitals, shelters for battered wives or 
homeless men, and treatment centers for child victims of incest. 

What we as sociologists need to learn more about and build into our 
paradigms are the physiological variables that are involved in social behavior 
and psychological stress in the differences between men and women and 
between young and old adults. Feelings and thoughts are molecular events in 
the brain that have chemical consequences. All the chemical juices the body 
has for “fight” and “flight” responses are involved in circumstances of high 
stress: blood pressure goes up, cholesterol rises, the stress hormones of 
adrenalin and noradrenalin are released, muscles contract, arteries tighten, 
blood sugar rises, brain enzymes are altered, and a host of chemicals—cortisol 
and insulin along with testosterone and throxine—increase. The body is 
bathed in chemicals, and people are literally “stewing in their own juices.” 

Many of these chemical responses are identical in male and female, but this 
is not the case for testosterone: Although males and females start from the 
same prepubertal androgen level, as males mature, their androgen levels go up 
by a factor of 10 to 20; while in females, androgen levels hardly double. Udry 
and Billy (1986, p. 35) suggest that, as a result, the hormone effects may more 
readily overwhelm social controls in males than they do in females. 

Sociologists have understandably given their greatest attention to social 
structure, and we will continue to do so. But age and gender are major 
variables in almost all sociological specialties, hence our paradigms cannot be 
adequate without building into them cultural meaning, psychological traits, 
and physiological attributes and processes. I have emphasized the utility of 
this interdisciplinary paradigm for research on sex and gender, and Matilda 
Riley has emphasized the utility and the urgency for comparable inter- 
disciplinary paradigms in the study of age and aging in her Presidential 
Address, which appears in the companion volume to this one. In a historic 
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period in which there is great social and political stress, and in which social 
controls have weakened, there is a greater need than ever before for 
sociologists to pay attention to the workings of that human animal we are 
when our socialized veneer wears thin. 
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Notes on a Double Career 


Lewis A. Coser 


THOSE OF YOU who did not know it already will have noticed from my 
accent that I am not a native son. I was born in Berlin shortly before World 
War I into a Jewish bourgeois family. I grew up in the exciting, exhilarating 
but also tormented years of the Weimar Republic. These were years of a great 
deal of creativity in the arts and in literature, but they were also years that 
made one aware that we were all living on the edge of a volcano. 

As an adolescent I revolted against the stultifying milieu of my family and 
against the authoritarian life-styles of my banker father. I soon developed an 
acute sense of injustice when looking at the upper-middle-class society in 
which I moved. Be it because I learned early about the contempt with which 
my parents treated their servants or because of more general Oedipal tensions, 
I turned against the cultural milieu in which I had grown up and turned 
toward the socialist movement. Like most of the major figures of the 
Frankfurt School who came from a similar milieu, I was considered the black 
sheep of the family, but unlike them I was a mediocre high school student. I 
read a great deal on my own, but hated the rigid school routines and the 
generally reactionary or proto-Nazi attitudes of my teachers. 

Having been active in the socialist student movement, I left the country 
soon after Hitler came to power and found asylum in Paris. For my first years 
in Paris I lived a miserable marginal life. Having no work permit, I developed 
into a jack of all marginal trades, from commercial traveler to private 
secretary of a Swiss journalist. Most of the time I lived just above starvation 
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level. Only after the Popular Front government came to power in 1936 was I 
given a work permit and then secured employment with an American 
brokerage house as, lo and behold, a “statistician.” 

A year or two after coming to Paris, I decided to become a student at the 
Sorbonne, which was easy to do because study at French universities then as 
now was free. With a good knowledge of several languages, and encouraged 
by a French girl friend who also spoke German, I decided to work for a degree 
in comparative literature. I did quite well, and after only a year or two one of 
my professors, Jean Marie Carré, asked me if I had thought about a 
dissertation topic. I told him that I thought that it might be a good idea to 
compare the English, French, and German novel in the mid-nineteenth 
century in terms of the differing social structures of these countries. “La 
structure sociale,” exclaimed the horrified Carré, “c’est de la sociologie, ce 
n’est pas de la littérature comparée!” So I switched into sociology and have 
been stuck with it ever since. 

In the interwar years French sociology was a rather dreary affair. The field 
was dominated by former students or collaborators of Durkheim, all of them 
in the last phase of their teaching careers. Students felt acutely that their 
teachers represented the tail end of an era, and the courses were largely 
routine. In addition, we were offered nothing but Durkheimian sociology. 
Had I not been of German origin, I would probably have remained ignorant of 
even the major writings of Weber or Simmel. We heard vaguely about brash 
young men named Raymond Aron and Jean-Paul Sartre, who had studied in 
Germany and proposed to write on German sociology and philosophy, but 
their writings were not yet published. There were Marxist student study 
groups, in which I participated, but the Sorbonne was still quite free from 
Marxist contamination. 

As distinct from most of my German political refugee friends on the Left, I 
was active in the French socialist movement while also involved in the 
sectarian politics of the German antifascist exiles. In Paris then and in the 
United States later, I attempted to be part of several intellectual worlds, never 
content to be fully part of either. 

A day or two after the beginning of the war, a gendarme knocked at my 
door in the early morning and told me to get ready to be interned as an enemy 
alien. I told him that I had been officially recognized as an antifascist refugee, 
but the man stated that it was war now, and the government could no longer 
afford to make fine distinctions between different kinds of boches. Sol spent a 
frightening week in an open football stadium together with several thousand 
other refugees—Jews, political refugees, as well as Nazis—expecting, like 
everybody else, German air attacks but without the benefit of gas masks, 
which had been furnished to French nationals only. 

After a while we were dispersed to a number of concentration camps in 
different parts of France and were told that government commissions would 
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soon visit the camps to separate the sheep from the goats. Such commissions 
came indeed after a while, but they released mainly Nazi businessmen who had 
good connections in Paris, whereas the likes of us stayed in the camps until the 
defeat of France, even though we were later classified as prestataires 
(providers of service). We remained closely guarded, dug potatoes or the 
foundations of a future aircraft factory, and had a thoroughly unpleasant 
time. 

After the German victory I managed, through a variety of stratagems, to 
get out of the camp in the Vichy zone where I had been imprisoned last, and 
managed to join some of my friends in a small town, Montauban, which had a 
socialist mayor who helped us stay alive partly by calling us “Alsatians,” so 
that we could profit from governmental support provided for refugees from 
Eastern France. 

When we began to put out feelers to America to find out the chances of 
securing American entry visas, we learned that the German quota was 
oversubscribed for many years to come, but that Eleanor Roosevelt, who had 
close contacts with refugees from central Europe, had persuaded her husband 
to issue a few thousand visas for political refugees outside the quota. I was 
granted such a visa, and, after asomewhat complicated transit through Spain 
and Portugal, I got on board one of the last Portuguese ships to leave from 
Lisbon to New York before the outbreak of the war. 

My first visit in New York was to the International Relief Committee, 
which had handled my “case” with admirable effort and unflagging energies. I 
was introduced to the young woman who had dealt with my case, a fellow 
refugee, Rose Laub. We-soon got married. We celebrated our 45th wedding 
anniversary a short time ago. 

In my first years in New York I worked as a shipping clerk, a hat checker, a 
freight forwarder, and finally for a variety of official and unofficial 
government agencies engaged in the war effort. But I also began to write fora 
number of journals of opinion, such as Politics and The Nation, and for 
literary journals, such as Partisan Review, as well as for a number of socialist 
publications. Using the pen name of Louis Clair, I lived a somewhat double 
life as a left-wing journalist and a government employee at the Office of War 
Information and elsewhere. 

At war’s end I had some ambitious ideas of becoming a high-level 
journalist, a sort of junior left-wing Walter Lippmann. This soon turned out 
to be a pipe dream, and so, after briefly coediting the socialist magazine 
Modern Review, I decided to return to my old love and become a graduate 
student in sociology at Columbia. Rose had already preceded me there and I 
had already met Bob Merton, Bob Lynd, and C. Wright Mills. But soon after I 
had decided to come to Columbia in the following year, I received a phone call 
from Nathan Glazer, then a young radical student at Columbia. “Do you 
know David Riesman?“ he asked. When I said I didn’t, Glazer told me that 
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Riesman was a brilliant lawyer, the last law clerk of Justice Brandeis, who, 
upon the advice of Erich Fromm, had decided to leave the law and become a 
social scientist. He had just been hired by the College of the University of 
Chicago and was on a tour in the East to hire bright young men and women for 
the College. I was naturally very interested even though I had never taught ina 
college or elsewhere. I met Riesman soon thereafter, and after walking up and 
down Central Park for several hours, he invited me to join the teaching staff of 
the College. When asked what I was suppose to teach, Riesman answered: 
American history. I was speechless and only managed to convey that I thought 
it was absurd for a person from Berlin, Paris, and London to teach American 
history in the Midwest. There, so I thought, went a good chance. But only a 
week or two later I had a call from then Dean of the College, Champion Ward, 
who said he would like to talk about my prospective job-there. When I told 
him that I had already told David Riesman that I could not accept a teaching 
job in history, he informed me that I need not worry, somebody else had been 
shifted from sociology into history and I could teach the basic Social Science 
II course. 

After two years at Chicago, during which I learned much from colleagues 
such as Riesman, Phil Rieff, Joe Gusfield, and others, I decided to return to 
New York to become a full-time student at Columbia—where I had already 
taken some summer courses with such then unknown teachers as Robert 
Nisbet and Reinhard Bendix. 

The atmosphere at Columbia was totally different from what I had known 
at the Sorbonne. My major teachers, Robert K. Merton and Kingsley Davis, 
had been students of Parsons at Harvard and, with enormous enthusiasm and 
zest, initiated their students into the then novel and innovative mode of 
functional analysis. They, and most of their colleagues, felt that they were 
about to inaugurate a mode of sociological study that would revolutionize the 
field. The contrast between the tired professors and routine teachings at the 
Sorbonne and the Columbia atmosphere was total. I was caught in the 
enthusiasm as were almost all of my fellow students. In those days at 
Columbia it was a joy to be alive in a highly exciting intellectual atmosphere. 

And yet, even though I was attracted to functional analysis, I could not 
bring myself to endorse its approach fully. Even though Merton had already 
developed some pronounced disagreements with Parsons’s theorizing, Parsons 
was nevertheless taken to be the fountainhead of the structural-functional 
approach. I spent a whole summer reading The Structure of Social Action, 
line by involuted line, and even though I was impressed by the book, which I 
still consider one of the few seminal works in social theory written in modern 
America, I could not bring myself to accept what I saw as Parsons’s bias in 
favor of equilibrium, balance, common values, and harmonious adjustment. 

Given my existential experience, it seemed to me obvious that social 
conflict was a fundamental phenomenon on the social scene and that neglect 
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of social conflict was likely to bias sociological theorizing in a conservative 
direction. It seemed to me that sets of ideas having matured in a stable society 
were likely to have a character different from views developed in the turmoil of 
war and revolution in Europe. And so it came to pass that, if I would at times 
call myself a functionalist analyst, I was always somewhat of a heretic in the 
functionalist school. When I called my first book, a part of my Columbia 
dissertation, The Functions of Social Conflict (1956), I deliberately highlighted 
my concomitant allegiance to two divergent modes of sociological thought. 

Dual allegiances to divergent sociological traditions continued, so it would 
seem to me, in my further development within sociology and in general social 
and political matters. I no longer considered myself a Marxist, yet I was 
always aware of the great debt that I owed to my early Marxist training. While 
Durkheim, Weber, and, above all, Simmel, were my most important 
intellectual fathers among classical sociologists, I was not an orthodox 
believer in any of their variant approaches. I understood sociological theories 
as, in the last analysis, tools for the elucidation of empirical problems and, just 
like a plumber who carries around a tool kit to take care of the differing 
problems that he would encounter in the course of his work, I needed the help 
of a variety of sociological approaches in order to address the differing 
problems that I would face in sociological analysis (see Coser, 1982). What 
was needed, so I felt, was what Robert K. Merton has called “disciplined 
eclecticism.” 

Just as I stood among a variety of sociological traditions, I also 
supplemented my purely sociological concerns with writings of a critical and 
moral-political nature. I-tried to follow the guidance of Max Weber to keep 
apart “value-neutral” sociological studies and writings that were critical and 
politically engaged. In particular, my friend Irving Howe and I founded the 
journal Dissent during the darkest years of the McCarthy nightmare, to 
dissent from the intolerance and cowardice of so many intellectual spokes- 
persons that marked this dismal episode in American social and cultural life in 
the early 1950s. We thought then that the journal would probably not last 
more than a year or two, but it turned out that we would publish it 35 years 
later. Throughout all these years, I have cultivated a kind of double vision, a 
dual set of premises of pure sociological analysis and impure social and moral 
partisanship. It has not always been easy to maintain such a dual vision, and 
critics may well have been right when they have attempted to show that too 
often I have strayed into confounding those two realms. But even Weber was 
not able to keep his intellectual allegiances completely separate. In any case, I 
have never been uncomfortable with being, to use the terminology of 
chairman Mao, both pink and expert. 

I taught for nearly twenty years at Brandeis University, then a haven for 
liberal and radical ideas, and I helped build a strong department of sociology 
there. I then taught for almost twenty years at the State University of New 
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York at Stony Brook where I contributed to developing a small undergraduate 
concentration into a leading graduate department. My students in both 
institutions knew well that, following Max Weber’s example, I refused to 
proselytize my socialist ideas in the classroom. But these students also always 
knew that I was eager and ready to address them with talks about the history 
of socialism or the political demands of the hour in informal sessions and 
extracurricular study groups. I do not think that my colleagues in the 
American Sociological Association, with whom I served on a variety of 
committees and councils and as their President, elected me to these offices 
because of my political stance, but I am happy to say that they also seem not to 
have been inclined to discount my scholarly contributions because of it. 

I learned a great deal from my students such as Arthur Mitzman, Michael 
Walzer, Gaye Tuchman, Walter Powell, George Becker, and many others. 
Some of them came to hold political views similar to my own, but others did 
not. 

Most, perhaps all, of my writings have been inspired and motivated by my 
life experiences. My work on Greedy Institutions (Coser, 1974) has profited 
and was made possible by my experiences in French concentration camps and 
in the Marxist sects with which I have been involved. My work on social 
conflict, as I have already shown, grew from my experiences in war-torn and 
revolutionary Europe. My Men of Ideas (1965) grew out of an effort of 
self-clarification in order to understand the social roots of my life as an 
independent intellectual. My Sociology Through Literature (1972) was an 
effort to clarify the relation between my early involvement with literary 
studies and my later involvement with the sociological imagination. My book, 
Refugee Scholars in America (1984), on the fate of these scholars, was written 
in order to elucidate some of the sources of my experiences in America. I shall 
not bore you with additional examples beyond saying that almost all of my 
writings have biographical sources. 

Given my existential location, it is not surprising that a large part of my 
writings have a critical thrust. Again and again, I have defined my own 
bearings in developing a critical distance from other sets of ideas and winds of 
doctrine. My late friend Harold Rosenberg once said that intellectuals are 
people who turn answers into questions, and I have attempted to live up to this 
calling. 
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Phases of Societal and 
Sociological Inquiry in an 
Age of Discontinuity 


Rosabeth Moss Kanter 


THERE ARE TWO IRONIES in asking sociologists to describe their own 
careers, even with an institutional perspective in mind. Sociology, first, is 
comfortable with patterns, not personalities. Since Max Weber, there has been 
remarkably little attention in sociology to leadership or to the role of the great 
person in history; instead, we have looked for ever more elegant theoretical or 
mathematical ways to describe patterns in which individuals as either driving 
forces or even passive participants play little role other than that of 
representing a large class. Therefore, to ask a sociologist to talk about herself 
would inevitably lead her to want, instead, to describe a group or class or a 
social pattern—but not delve at all into personal matters or purely individual 
events. 

Second, sociology is the quintessential discipline of detachment. It 
emphasizes skepticism about the true purposes served by what appear to be 
harmonious social relations—someone must be manipulating the situation in 
his or her own interests, and sociologists will soon discover who it is. 
Sociology is the discipline that searches for unintended consequences, for 
larger purposes or larger impact of behavior of which participants in a 
situation cannot even be aware. This propensity in the discipline must be why 
so many sociologists appear more comfortable with the role of critic or gadfly 
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or stripper of pretenses than with decision maker—unlike practitioners of 
economics, a sister social science. So if we assume that it takes a detached 
outsider who can see the total pattern, even a skilled participant observer who 
“goes native” for a time, how can mere individuals, even skilled sociologists, 
be expected to describe their own careers with any degree of scientific 
accuracy? 

Aware of, and somewhat intrigued by, these two ironies, I will respond by 
avoiding talking about myself and looking for some larger institutional 
patterns that my own career might reflect. But I do this with the humility of 
one who knows the ultimate intellectual impossibility of such a task. 

I entered graduate school in sociology in 1964, at a time when sociology was 
booming. American sociology was booming because America was at the 
beginning of what Peter Drucker so aptly termed an “age of discontinuity,” an 
age that began to flower about 1960 and probably will be with us through the 
1990s. An age of discontinuity is one in which change is occurring at an 
unprecedented rate, and old social relations are being redefined, and old 
categories and limits are being broken and reshaped. It is these particular 
historical times that create the greatest opportunity for sociological break- 
throughs, for sociologists or their intellectual fellows are searching for terms 
to describe the changes that are going on, at the same time that those very 
changes are helping make social institutions more transparent and therefore 
more accessible to sociological study. 

The best sociology, I feel, arises to reveal disjunction, uncover inequities, 
explain clashes of ideas and values. Indeed, the birth of modern sociology 
took place at a time of revolution—both political and economic. And it was 
recent political and economic turmoil that gave sociology a temporary 
ascendancy from about 1965 to 1975, even if we do not have something quite 
as dramatic as a full “revolution” in the move to what Daniel Bell termed the 
postindustrial society and others call the information age or the service 
society. 

There are many signs that something different began to happen around 
1960. Six phenomena are particularly noteworthy 

e A wave of new technology, some of it seeded in the extensive research 
launched during World War II, but not coming to full fruition in terms of its 
impact on society until the 1960s. This technology included atomic and 
nuclear energy, and the associated horror at some of the potential of this 
technology; birth control pills; jet engines; and computers. (To see how recent 
the latter technology is, recall that Digital Equipment Corporation, leader in 
minicomputers, one of the first stages in miniaturizing the technology to make 
it more readily available, was not founded until 1955, and Xerox Corporation 
did not become important until the early 1960s.) 

e Globalization of markets, aided by advances in transportation and 
communications as well as by the rise to economic prominence of Japan and 
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West Germany, who had finally rebuilt their industrial capacity after their 
defeat in World War II. 

e A wave of government regulation aimed at protecting human values in 
the midst of technological change and internationalization, including most 
importantly civil rights and environmental protection. 

e The first of the baby boom generation coming of age, creating a youth 
bulge in the population and new attitudes from a generation rather primarily 
mythical (and in some cases real) 1950s suburbia. 

e Post-Sputnik active funding of higher education, which put more of that 
very generation into colleges. 

e And slightly later, an unpatriotic, unpopular war covered by television 
and opposed by students, giving them a taste for protest, participation, and 
entrepreneurship—the heady power of being in charge. 

In this context, there was ample material for sociologists to write about and 
ample change for sociologists to participate in and observe. 

I propose that ages of discontinuity are punctuated by three principle 
phases: a period of utopian possibilities, a period of opposition and 
estrangement, and a period of tentative integration. (Any resemblance to 
Hegelian dialectics is fully intended.) These three phases may also correspond 
to aspects of the life course—moving from youthful hope (the period of 
utopian possibilities) to cynicism about the actual ability of institutions to 
deliver on the hope (the period of opposition and estrangement) to the merger 
of hope and cynicism through an acceptance of the imperfectability of 
institutions but the possibilities that exist in any case for reform (the period of 
tentative integration). I do not want to suggest that these are completely 
separable, nor that they unfold in linear fashion (as opposed to successive 
iterations), nor that subsequent periods are “higher” or more mature than 
previous ones as stage theories often assume. But it is interesting to note the 
possibility for this dialectical rhythm occurring both at a societal level during 
periods of rapid change and at an individual level as careers unfold. 

During the period of utopian possibilities that began with John F. 
Kennedy’s presidency in the 1960s we were promised—literally—the moon. It 
did not seem farfetched to envision, to dream about, entirely new possibilities 
for the design of social institutions. Some of these hearken back to earlier 
historical periods (for example, the nineteenth-century utopian communities); 
some rejected technology and the consequences it produced in the form of 
pollution and destruction; some embraced the new technology as an 
opportunity. 

I began my career as a sociologist as one of many people interested in the 
frontiers of social organization, in the limits of organization design, in the 
possibility of creating frameworks for social life that would satisfy utopian 
longings. The collective form was one of those end points of social 
organization, and the society was rich with experiments in variations of it. 
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Furthermore, the idea appealed to people perhaps too young to know that one 
must “accept reality,” as one’s elders were always saying. I say that cynically, 
rather than positively, for I believed that we should never accept reality, but 
continually try to reshape it to include the best of human aspirations. 

But it would also be fair to say that there was a degree of naivéte in the 
social experimentation, a writing off both of the potentially repressive and 
totalitarian potential of certain kinds of communities (which I pointed to in 
my chapter on Synanon in Commitment and Community—Kanter, 1972— 
and was later manifested in Jonestown) and of the difficulties of doing 
practical things like earning a living. Hoping for acommunal existence did not 
make power inequities go away nor did declaring equality between the sexes as 
a matter of ideological principle make sex role differentiation go away in 
American communes and Israeli kibbutzim without attention to the practical 
details of such institutional arrangements as child care, the ratio of men and 
women in particular occupations, and opportunities for learning certain 
skills. 

While I was learning what makes people committed, with commitment 
theory an important by-product of my work, I was also learning what makes 
certain kinds of social arrangements difficult, if not impossible, to sustain; and 
what makes them highly limited as models for the rest of society. 

While some were exploring utopian possibilities, others were engaged in 
confrontation. Protest against the Vietnam War reached a crescendo in the 
late 1960s, but the theme of estrangement went far beyond that. In the very 
midst of antiwar protests, women were also discovering that they could not 
join their male counterparts as full colleagues (Kanter, 1977). The same 
utopian belief that anything is possible and that the limits lie only in our 
imagination led women to believe that the new sexual freedom (in part 
engendered by the birth control pill) would be translated into the ability to 
take on any kind of role in society. So a woman’s movement was born on top 
of an antiwar movement, ultimately going far beyond it to form lasting 
organizations dedicated to equality for women and making incremental 
progress—limited, but at least discernible progress—in reaching the goal. 

If issues of commitment seem appropriate to a period of utopian 
possibilities, then issues of power best fit a period of opposition and 
estrangement. The power of institutions or organizational arrangements to 
shape people’s fate and control their behavior, the power of one social group 
over another social group—all of these are grist for the sociological mill. 
While these have always been important concerns in the discipline, they take 
on an important kind of urgency when they fit the actual events unfolding in 
the immediate world around the sociologist. 

For me, the particular sense of urgency came from an unusual direction. As 
a firm believer in utopian possibilities, as one whose background as 
grandchild of immigrants seemed to reinforce the American dream of upward 
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mobility by dint of one’s own effort, it was very difficult for me to accept the 
legitimacy of the organizational and interpersonal barriers placed in the path 
of advancement for women. Why couldn’t people like me do anything we 
wanted to do? Furthermore, it was a source of great personal irritation that 
the major explanations advanced in the society for the failure of women to do 
as well as men in the public realm were largely psychological, blaming the 
victim rather than the victimizers. These explanations (from fear of success to 
propensity for mothering) simply did not fit with either more personal 
observations or the messages received from participation in the period of 
utopian possibilities during the age of discontinuity. 

Thus I translated my abiding interest in social organization—the one 
continuing thread in my work of the last twenty years—to an investigation of 
the barriers that seem to inhibit women that had nothing to do with individual 
or psychological limits but could be attributed to organizational design 
instead. Knowing that organizations were human creations—a knowledge 
that would only be reinforced by observation of a period of utopian 
possibilities—I found it easier to see the flaws in those designs than perhaps 
would have been possible without the age of discontinuity making old 
assumptions questionable and institutions more transparent to our view. 
Limited opportunity and power, a series of images built into organizational 
roles, and the dynamics of tokenism were the structural problems that limited 
success for both women and men. Clearly, the flaws in the design of the 
modern corporate bureaucracy were exposed, just at the time when the 
institution itself was under attack (for poor productivity, suppression of 
human potential, rigidity, and blindness to its environment) and beginning to 
change. 

Next came a third phase. A tentative, if uneasy, integration seems to have 
followed from the periods of utopian dreaming and opposition and estrange- 
ment. What both the dreamers and the opponents had in common was a 
turning away from any belief that mainstream institutions could satisfy the 
aspirations they held and a distrust in leadership to marshal the new forces of 
technology in constructive rather than destructive ways. But the next 
development in the unfolding of the age of discontinuity seemed to be the 
merging of hope and cynicism in the rise of both dreamers and cynics 
themselves to positions of leadership in which they began to seek reform of 
mainstream institutions from inside (Kanter, 1983). 

Sheer aging of cohorts played a role. Jerry Rubin became a famous symbol 
of the “yippie” protester turned “yuppie” stockbroker, but there are many 
more examples. Writers and editors for radical publications such as Mother 
Jones and Working Papers for a New Society now staff Inc. magazine, a 
magazine dedicated to entrepreneurial success in business. Such writers 
endorse a platform that embraces economic growth while preserving social 
justice. 
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Furthermore, society began to change as the youth bulge moved into 
adulthood and went to work. Many of the values of youth movements of the 
1960s have been brought to the workplace as their adherents moved on from 
the college campus to the workplace. In particular, the search for meaning in 
work and the belief in rights in the organization were carried to adult 
employment, as I demonstrated in a 1978 article in a Daedalus issue devoted 
to an examination of a new America. (Parenthetically, it was difficult to get 
that argument accepted by certain establishment scholars when I first 
advanced it in 1977, although this is rapidly becoming conventional wisdom 
almost ten years later.) Some of the concepts that dominated youth 
movements—such as participation, the fact that work could be play—are now 
being held out to corporate executives as models of what the most progressive 
businesses do and as a factor in their financial success. The dreamers were 
ready to embrace this and turn some of their utopian hopes to establishing 
corporations built around such values. Apple Computer is perhaps one of the 
most visible examples of this, but many more abound. 

Cynics, opponents, and critics remain highly skeptical about these as other 
than a new form of manipulation or control, but regardless of their distrust, it 
is increasingly an empirical fact that such models exist. One can remain 
skeptical about the motives of those who benefit the most, but one cannot 
deny that they exist. With this tentative integration, however, the age of 
discontinuity is itself being transformed into an age of incorporation of 
change in the guise of reform—again, reform that may be considered modest 
by many standards but still reflects an attempt to bring into conjunction again 
forces of change that were disturbing the institutional framework. The new 
issues have been identified, and now attention has shifted to repairing (rather 
than rethinking) institutional arrangements to allow them to continue under 
new conditions. As this occurs, the boom in sociology as a leading discipline to 
help one understand the disjunctions is clearly over. The interest in the social 
sciences that was so great in the late 1960s and early 1970s has been replaced 
by an interest in technical tools that will allow people to enter—and run— 
mainstream institutions. 

I note these trends. I observe them without applauding them. But the 
apparent conservatism of today’s youth and the citizenry in general masks 
how much the society has already shifted to embrace the utopian and the 
oppositional agendas of the 1960s and 1970s. As studies of many of those 
MBA and related programs show, we should not assume that the fact that 
people want to join the business world means that they uncritically embrace 
the way its institutions are organized, or at least the legacy of those institutions 
from the 1950s and 1960s. Instead, they hold out very different expectations 
for what those institutions will become—expectations that match the reforms 
of what I am calling the period of tentative integration. 
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There are a number of critical shifts beginning to occur in organizations, as 
a result of internal and external pressures, that represent responses to the 
utopian hopes and oppositional criticisms aimed at corporations and other 
large work organizations. New questions are being raised: Do we need as 
many layers of the hierarchy? Do we need managers at all, if more 
professionalized employees manage their own work? How should people be 
paid, if organizations seek new ideas rather than maintenance of the status 
quo? Is there any justification for the current definition of pay grades, 
especially if it results in gross inequities between men and women? Can older 
organizations revitalize themselves by setting up new ventures in new areas— 
and, if they do, can they tolerate the disparities in management styles? Can 
labor and management redefine their traditional adversarial roles? 

At the same time, changes in the regulatory environment and in industry 
structure are causing many organizations in many sectors to go through a 
difficult period of refocusing their goals and redesigning their structures as 
they attempt to deal with the changes. Financial institutions, health care 
organizations, and telephone companies are among those most dramatically 
engaged in a process of redefinition and restructuring to deal with major 
change in their environments. 

My own recent research has been an attempt to document the possibility— 
or the limits—of change or reform in establishment institutions such as the 
large corporation. This is now an arena in which a great deal of unease still 
exists and experimentation is beginning to go on, and thus, intellectually, it 
represents an opportunity to test'the limits of hope as well as the possibilities 
for correcting the concerns that arise from opposition and estrangement. In 
The Change Masters, | attempted to document the ways in which the age of 
discontinuity was beginning to affect major corporations and the difference 
between those new breed corporations that arose out of the values of the new 
era and the rigid, stagnating nature of those corporations rooted in old 
assumptions. I tried to show how, in some corporations, the conditions that 
disempowered people and limited opportunity—the core of the critique in 
Men and Women of the Corporation—were replaced by other kinds of 
organizational arrangements that were more empowering. But I also began to 
show that the development of new forms was itself accompanied by new 
dilemmas—such as dilemmas of managing the expectations and hopes 
engendered by greater employee participation. 

My next book will be about these organizational dilemmas—about the 
importance of organizational change to realize a vision of a society with a 
sound economy that also realizes human values, but also about the 
impossibility of realizing all of the ideals and all of the expectations that 
people now bring to the workplace. At the 1985 ASA meeting, I pointed to the 
tensions and contradictions involved as organizations struggle to implement 
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more participative and more entrepreneurial practices (Kanter, 1987). Thus I 
am returning to aconcern with the limits of institutions as well as with their 
possibilities. I am also involved in attempts to reformulate the agenda of the 
Democratic party to incorporate what has been learned in states like 
Massachusetts that have successfully managed an economic transition from 
old to new industry, via innovation, while taking action to spread the fruits of 
that transition to the people. There is, again, rich material for a sociologist in 
the documentation of such a transition. 

My overall conclusion from this brief attempt to find larger patterns in my 
own career is the importance of connecting sociological work to the urgent 
concerns of the society. It is not so much a matter of being relevant—although 
relevance is certainly a ticket to employment. Indeed, I have always preferred 
the attempt to pursue lasting value to the attempt to pursue relevance, in part 
because of an awareness of how quickly fads and fashions change in this 
society. But I think that the greatest potential for important sociological 
insights comes from studying questions that arise in fact because society, or 
some important subsection of it, is changing. In the process of change, in the 
midst of crisis, in the midst of awareness of problems, it is possible to see what 
otherwise would be invisible, to uncover what otherwise would be hidden, 
because it would be taken for granted. I accept the common definition of 
sociology as a discipline that makes the familiar strange. But I also think 
there’s an important role for sociology in making the strange familiar—that is 
helping make people understand what is new and different, what is emerging, 
what is changing. 
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Academic Controversy and 
Intellectual Growth 


William Julius Wilson 


IN 1978, at the 73rd annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Association in San Francisco, my book, The Declining Significance of Race 
(1978; 2nd edition, 1980) was denounced by the Association of Black 
Sociologists. In a widely circulated statement,! the black sociologists expressed 
outrage “over the misrepresentation of the black experience” and concern that 
the book “was considered sufficiently factual to merit the Spivack award from 
the American Sociological Association.” The number of people who actually 
read this statement, however, was small in comparison to the audience 
generated when the book and the controversy surrounding it were the focus of 
a cover-page story in the New York Times Sunday Magazine, two featured 
stories in the Washington Post, op-ed-page articles and syndicated columns in 
the New York Times, the Wall Street Journal, Washington Post, Chicago 
Tribune, and several discussions in the national electronic media. When a 
controversial scholarly work receives this kind of attention, how does it affect 
an author’s intellectual development? We shall see. 


1. The statement has been reprinted in two books by black sociologists; Footnotes of the 
American Sociological Association; The Amsterdam News, a black newspaper published in New 
York; and the black journal Freedom Ways. 
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For this session, we have been asked “to stand back from our own work to 
consider the sociological meaning of the theme: the interplay between 
changing social structures (including opportunities, norms, sanctions, etc.)” 
and our “developing lives as sociologists, as each influences the other.”? In the 
process of such consideration, we were encouraged to state our “own 
aspirations and efforts toward the future of sociology.” I would like to do this 
by showing how changing social structures influenced the direction of my 
scholarship, ultimately leading to the writing of The Declining Significance of 
Race. 1 would then like to reflect on how the postpublication debate of the 
book helped to shape my subsequent intellectual development and change my 
aspirations for the future of sociology. 

Before beginning, however, I ought to comment briefly on Pierre 
Bourdieu’s (1986) warning about biographical illusions.3 Bourdieu argues 
that, in order to understand adequately an autobiographical or biographical 
trajectory, it is necessary to construct the successive states of the field in which 
it has unfolded, that is, the set of objective relations that link the subject under 
consideration to all other subjects facing a similar space of possibilities. This 
provides a theoretical basis for conclusions that are made, and is a requisite 
for any rigorous assessment of the particular choices an individual makes 
considering the space of possibilities he or she confronts. It also reduces the 
tendency to select, identify, or interpret certain significant events in accordance 
with an ideology that the autobiographer or biographer happens to hold at a 
given moment. Unfortunately, I shall not be able to follow Bourdieu’s 
instruction, and I am fully aware that my own subjective view of the social 
world may have resulted in the selection of particular events for discussion in 
this essay. But this does not necessarily mean that the relations I draw are 
untrue. It only alerts you to possible selective attention to certain events that I 
deem significant in my own intellectual and personal life. Let us now turn to 
those events. 


THE BLACK PROTEST MOVEMENT AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THEORETICAL INTERESTS IN 
THE FIELD OF RACE RELATIONS 


Unlike many who enter a field of specialization on the basis of graduate 
training, I did not pursue race and ethnic relations as a major field of study in 


2. Compare Matilda Riley’s Chapter 2 in Social Structure and Human Lives (the first volume 
of Social Change and the Life Course), where she develops some of those ideas. 

3. I am indebted to Loic J.D. Wacquant for calling to my attention and translating this 
article. 
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graduate school at Washington State University—my graduate study focused 
on theory and the philosophy of the social sciences and my doctoral 
dissertation was an exercise in theory construction. Indeed, the title of the 
paper I presented as part of my first job interview was “Formalization and 
Stages of Theoretical Development,” my first four publications all dealt with 
the logic of sociological inquiry, and the subject of my first book proposal was 
the context of discovery versus the context of validation. My concentration on 
the logic of sociological inquiry could not, however, be sustained in a period 
dominated by events in the black protest movement. 

In my last two years as a graduate student in the mid-1960s, I—like most 
blacks—was caught up in the spirit of the Civil Rights Revolution and was 
encouraged by the changes in social structure that led to increasing 
opportunities for black Americans. I also followed with intense interest the 
ghetto riots in Watts, Newark, and Detroit. And although at this point I had 
not developed a serious academic interest in the field of race and ethnic 
relations, my intellectual curiosity for the subject, fed by the escalating racial 
protest and my sense of the changing social structure for blacks in America, 
was rising so rapidly that by the time I accepted my first full-time academic job 
as Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, in the fall of 1965, I had firmly decided to develop a field of 
specialization in that area. 

What struck me as I became acquainted with the literature on race and 
ethnic relations in the late 1960s was the incredibly uneven quality of the 
scholarship. I read some classic works such as Myrdal’s (1944) An American 
Dilemma, Park’s (1950). Race and Culture, Frazier’s (1949) The Negro in the 
United States, and Weber’s ([1922] 1968) theoretical writings on ethnic 
relations in Economy and Society. | also read some excellent contemporary 
works. But a good deal of the scholarship in the 1960s was ideologically driven 
and laden with polemics and rhetoric. The most serious problem with the 
1960s literature on race and ethnic relations, in my judgment, however, was 
the paucity of comprehensive theoretical formulations. With the exception of 
the influential works of scholars such as Robin Williams (1947), Hubert 
Blalock (1967), Milton Gordon (1964), and Stanley Lieberson (1961), much of 
the writings on race and ethnic relations were written as if theory had no 
relevance to the field. There was also the problem of the paucity of cross- 
cultural and historical research, except for the stimulating scholarship of 
R. A. Schermerhorn (1964) and Pierre van den Berghe (1967). 

My concerns about the lack of theoretical, historical, and cross-cultural 
studies in the field of race relations ultimately led to the writing of a book 
(Power, Racism and Privilege: Race Relations in Theoretical and Socio- 
historical Perspectives) published by Macmillan in 1973 and by Free Press in a 
paperback version in 1976. This study presents a comprehensive theoretical 
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framework that is applied to race relations in the United States and the 
Republic of South Africa. By the time the book was in press and much too late 
to retrieve, however, my thinking about the field of race relations in America 
had already begun to change and I regretted that I not only paid so little 
attention to the role of class in understanding issues of race, but also that I 
tended to treat blacks as a monolithic socioeconomic group in most sections 
of the book. The one notable exception was a brief discussion, in one of the 
later chapters, of a paper written by Andrew Brimmer (1970), a consulting 
economist, on the deepening economic schism in the black population. 
Brimmer’s paper reinforced some thoughts I had begun to develop on 
changing social structures and the differences in personal trajectories of 
professional blacks, like myself, from those mired in the ghetto. I further 
elaborated on this theme in a book I edited in late 1973, with Peter Rose and 
Stanley Rothman, on black and white perceptions of race relations in 
America for Oxford University Press. I was careful to emphasize the need to 
disaggregate racial statistics and to recognize the importance of both racial 
and class position in understanding the way that people respond to different 
situations involving racial interaction. But my views were no further advanced 
than those of Andrew Brimmer and others who emphasized intraracial 
differences at that time. It was not until after I moved to Chicago and joined 
the sociology faculty at the University of Chicago in 1972 that my views on the 
intersection of class with race in the United States sufficiently crystallized. 


THE MOVE TO CHICAGO AND THE 
CRYSTALLIZATION OF THE 
RACE/CLASS THESIS 


My thinking about intraracial divisions in America during the 1970s was in 
no small measure shaped by my perception of the changing social environ- 
ments in Chicago’s variegated ethnic neighborhoods. At one extreme were the 
upper-middle-class black professional neighborhoods in parts of the South 
Side; at the other extreme were the communities of the underclass plagued by 
long-term joblessness, welfare dependency, and crime in other parts of the 
South Side and on the West side. The widening gap between the haves and 
have-nots among blacks that Andrew Brimmer first talked about in the late 
1960s would be obvious to any student of urban life who wanted to take the 
time to drive around the Chicago neighborhoods at different points in time as 
I did in the early to mid-1970s. 

But intragroup differences were not of course confined to black neighbor- 
hoods in Chicago, they were even more noticeable in the different white 
neighborhoods. There were the racially liberal, predominantly white, and 
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largely professional communities in Hyde Park and along the North Side 
lakefront; but there were also the racially hostile working-class white ethnic 
neighborhoods on the West and South sides. Unlike in the black community, 
these patterns were established long before I came to Chicago. What had 
recently changed, however, and what was evident to me in the early 1970s, was 
the growing number of inner-city white ethnics who were not only trapped in 
their neighborhoods because of the high cost of suburban housing, but had 
become increasingly physically removed from the industries in which they 
were employed because of the industrial shift to the suburbs and other 
locations.* This situation increased the potential for racial tension as white 
European ethnics competed with blacks and the rapidly growing Hispanic 
population for access to and control of the remaining decent schools, housing, 
and neighborhoods. 

But it is one thing to recognize and describe these intragroup differences, 
and quite another thing to account for their evolution and relate them not only 
to the problems of intergroup relations, but, more important, to the broader 
problems of societal organization in America. And it was in this connection 
that the stimulating intellectual environment of the University of Chicago 
came into play because it encourages interdisciplinary contact and thereby 
afforded me the opportunity to confront questions about racial interaction 
from students of varied disciplinary backgrounds. The net result was a holistic 
approach to race relations in America that directed the writing, particularly 
the theoretical writing, of The Declining Significance of Race. 

The theoretical framework in this book related problems associated with 
race to the broader issues of societal organization. To study problems of race 
in terms of societal organization entails not only an investigation of the 
political, economic, and other institutional dimensions of societal organization 
that affect intra- and intergroup experiences, but the investigation of 
technological dimensions as well. And the basic theoretical argument 
presented in the The Declining Significance of Race is that different systems of 
production in combination with different policies of the state impose different 
constraints on the structuration of racial group relations by producing 
dissimilar contexts not only for the manifestation of racial antagonisms but 
also for racial-group access to rewards and privileges. 

I had hoped that my major academic contribution would be to explain 
racial change by applying this framework to historical developments of race 
relations in the United States. But there was another contribution I had hoped 
to make—I wanted to highlight the worsening condition of the black 
underclass, in both absolute and relative terms, by relating it to the improving 
position of the black middle class. 


4. John Kasarda (1978) has written effectively on this subject. 
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THE CONTROVERSY AND THE 
INITIAL REACTION 


The Declining Significance of Race generated an even greater controversy 
than I had originally anticipated. At the time of publication, heightened 
awareness of racial issues had been created not only because changing social 
structures altered many traditional patterns of race relations, but also because 
the state was inextricably involved in the emerging controversy over 
affirmative action. 

In the initial months following publication of the book, it seemed that 
critics were so preoccupied with what I had to say about the improving 
conditions of the black middle class that they virtually ignored my more 
important arguments about the deteriorating position of the black underclass. 
The view was often expressed that because blacks from all socioeconomic 
class backgrounds are suffering there is no need to single out the black poor. 
And few of these early critics paid attention to my macro-structural 
arguments. 

After the dust had settled, and especially since 1983, however, scholars not 
only discussed my macro-structural arguments, they, along with journalists 
and policymakers, devoted far more attention to my arguments about the 
deteriorating condition of the black underclass—a topic of my current 
research. 


FROM CONTROVERSY TO CURRENT RESEARCH: 
UNDERSTANDING THE 
PLIGHT OF THE UNDERCLASS 


During the controversy over The Declining Significance of Race, 1 
committed myself to doing two things: (1) I would address the problems of the 
ghetto underclass in a comprehensive analysis; and (2) I would spell out, in 
considerable detail, the policy implications of my work. These two commit- 
ments provided direction for my latest book, The Truly Disadvantaged: The 
Inner City, The Underclass, and Public Policy, published in 1987 by the 
University of Chicago Press. The first commitment grew out of my personal 
and academic reaction to the early critics’ almost total preoccupation with my 
arguments concerning the black middle class. And it was only after I began 
writing The Truly Disadvantaged that serious scholars were beginning to 
focus on my previous analysis of the underclass in The Declining Significance 
of Race, particularly those scholars who are working in fields such as urban 
poverty, social welfare, and public policy. 

The second commitment was a reaction to those critics who either labeled 
me a neoconservative or directly or indirectly tried to associate The Declining 
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Significance of Race with the neoconservative movement. Although I am a 
social democrat, and probably to the left politically of an overwhelming 
majority of these critics, and although some of the most positive reviews and 
discussions of The Declining Significance of Race have come from those of 
the democratic left, the title of my book readily lends itself to an assumption 
that I am a black conservative. Nonetheless, because I did not spell out the 
policy implications of The Declining Significance of Race in the first edition, 
it was possible for people to read my arguments selectively and draw policy 
implications significantly different from those that I would personally draw. 
Herbert Gans’s discussion of the failure of the controversial Moynihan 
Report to offer policy recommendations is relevant here. Gans (1967, p. 449) 
states that “the vacuum that is created when no recommendations are 
attached to a policy proposal can easily be filled by undesirable solutions and 
the reports’ conclusions can be conveniently misinterpreted.” In the second 
edition of The Declining Significance of Race, published in 1980, I wrote an 
epilogue in which the policy implications of my work were underlined in sharp 
relief, but by then the views of many readers of the first edition had already 
solidified. 

If the idea for the The Truly Disadvantaged grew out of the controversy 
over The Declining Significance of Race, does it mean that the former will also 
generate controversy? It will be controversial. The Truly Disadvantaged 
challenges liberal orthodoxy in analyzing inner-city problems; discusses in 
candid terms social dislocations of the inner city; establishes a case for moving 
beyond race-specific policies to ‘ameliorate inner-city social conditions to 
policies that address the broader problems of societal organization, including 
economic organization; and advances a social democratic public policy 
agenda designed to improve the life-chances of truly disadvantaged groups, 
such as the ghetto underclass, by emphasizing programs to which the more 
advantaged groups of all races can positively relate. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the central theoretical argument of 
The Truly Disadvantaged was inspired not by the debate over The Declining 
Significance of Race, but by travels to inner-city neighborhoods in the city of 
Chicago in the past several years and my perception of changing social 
structures in inner-city neighborhoods. Parts of that theory found their way 
into a controversial and widely read article by Nicholas Lemann on the 
“Origins of the Underclass,” in the June 1986 edition of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Lemann interviewed me in early 1986 and in that conversation I discussed my 
thesis and gave him a copy of an article that now appears as the first chapter of 
The Truly Disadvantaged and that outlined my theory on the social 
transformation of the inner city. Also, one of my graduate research assistants, 
featured in his article, took him around various inner-city neighborhoods. In 
the first chapter of The Truly Disadvantaged, 1 emphasize that inner-city 
neighborhoods have undergone a profound social transformation in the last 
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several years as reflected not only in their increasing rates of social dislocation 
but also in the changing economic class structure of ghetto neighborhoods. I 
point out that, in previous years, especially prior to 1960, these neighborhoods 
featured a vertical integration of different income groups as lower-, working-, 
and middle-class professional black families all resided more or less in the 
same ghetto neighborhoods. I also state that the very presence of working- 
and middle-class families enhances the social organization of inner-city 
neighborhoods. Finally, I note that the movement of middle-class black 
professionals from the inner city, followed in increasing numbers by working- 
class blacks, has left behind a much higher concentration of the most 
disadvantaged segments of the black urban population, the population to 
which I refer when I speak of the “ghetto underclass.” 

These ideas were picked up and incorporated by Lemann.° Instead of 
focusing on the changing situational and structural factors that accompanied 
the black middle- and working-class exodus from the inner city, however, 
Lemann emphasized the crystallization of a ghetto culture of poverty— 
claiming that this crystallization was possible only after the so-called black 
middle-class self-consciously imposed cultural constraints on southern lower- 
class culture were removed. Indeed, he goes so far as to suggest that 


every aspect of the underclass culture in the ghettos is directly traceable to roots 
in the South—and not the South of slavery but the South of a generation ago. In 
fact, there seems to be a strong correlation between underclass status in the 
North and a family background in the nascent underclass of the sharecropper 
[Lemann 1986, p. 35]. 


The last section of the second chapter of The Truly Disadvantaged is devoted 
to explaining why this thesis is incorrect and why the emphasis on a ghetto 
culture of poverty is misdirected. 

The Truly Disadvantaged, however, is not the culmination of my research 
on the ghetto underclass. I had outlined another research project in the early 
1980s that was partly shaped by the ideas developed in that book and that I 
had planned to begin in 1985. The publication of Charles Murray’s (1984) 
book, Losing Ground: American Social Policy, 1950-1980, in 1984 made me 
realize that this proposed project would have to be much more ambitious than 
I had originally conceived. Murray argues that social welfare programs far 
from relieving poverty and welfare, increase them and should be eliminated. 
This book has had an enormous influence on conservative policymakers. As a 
New York Times editorial (February 3, 1985) put it, it is the Reagan “budget- 
cutter bible.” Yet Murray conducted no actual empirical research. His 
conclusions are based mainly on an analysis of secondary documents 


5. A belated public acknowledgment appeared in the September 1986 issue of The Atlantic. 
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including census documents. Nonetheless, the book has dominated recent 
public policy discussions on poverty, welfare, and the ghetto underclass. 

After Losing Ground was published, I realized that my existing research 
plans on the ghetto underclass would have to be altered if I were to produce a 
work that would draw sufficient attention both inside and outside of academia 
to have a real impact. I felt that the study that would have the greatest effect 
would be one that combined survey, ethnographic, and macro-historical 
research. I wrote several drafts of a long research proposal that included an 
initial budget of 1.5 million dollars. Shortly after the project began in October 
1985, the research budget climbed to more than 2.5 million thanks to the 
generous support of foundations such as Ford, Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
Spencer, Lloyd A. Fry, Joyce, William T. Grant, the Woods Charitable Fund, 
and support from the Department of Health and Human Services. This 
mammoth three-year study, titled “Poverty and Family Structure in the Inner 
City,” has included as many as twenty research assistants (ten of whom have 
conducted ethnographic research in the black, white, Puerto Rican, and 
Mexican American inner-city neighborhoods), two project administrators, 
and five coinvestigators. 


A LOOK AHEAD: 
ASPIRATIONS AND EFFORTS 
TOWARD THE FUTURE OF SOCIOLOGY 


There are five reasons why “Poverty and Family Structure in the Inner 
City” differs significantly from what I take to be the typical research projects 
in sociology. (1) It is interdisciplinary with a team of graduate students and 
faculty representing various academic disciplines. (2) It combines different 
methodologies—the quantitative survey method and the more qualitative 
methods of ethnography and macro-historical research. (3) As suggested by 
the different methodologies, it combines individual micro-level data with 
societal macro-level data. (4) Far from focusing on trivial issues, it addresses 
one of the major domestic social problems in the last half of the twentieth 
century. (5) It will, therefore, draw the attention of policymakers and the 
media. Few research projects in sociology accomplish even one of these 
objectives. And I think that is a problem. 

First of all, very little sociological research is interdisciplinary. It is true that 
we are probably not as insulated as economists, but I think our research 
projects would be greatly enhanced if they were directed to a broader social 
science audience and incorporated insights and methodological approaches 
from other disciplines. For example, the development of the ethnographic 
design for our research project was greatly influenced by the research 
techniques of one of our coinvestigators—Raymond Smith, an anthropologist 
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at the University of Chicago. Smith emphasizes the collection of genealogies 
not only as a means of recording the individual’s kin universe, but also of 
suggesting lines of inquiry on topics of interests to our research. In the course 
of collecting the genealogical data, we have accumulated information on such 
tangible matters as the geographic dispersion of kin; the spread of occupations 
within families; the influence of the kinship and friendship network on 
aspirations, norms, and behavior; the social context in which kinship and 
friendship ties are worked out; and the conjugal and childbearing patterns of 
couples. 

Second, very little research in sociology combines different methodologies. 
We need only to consider studies that relate to the subject of our research 
project to see the advantages of this approach. We have a few excellent 
longitudinal and cross-sectional surveys that provide useful information on 
changes in the family structure, but they were not structured, due to the very 
nature of the survey technique, to probe symbolic meanings attached to 
different life situations or pursue over a given period of time possible leads 
suggested by responses to the survey items. And although ethnographic 
studies have uncovered many subtle patterns of behavior that are difficult, if 
not impossible, to ascertain when the more conventional survey techniques 
are used, they suffer from problems of representativeness in sample design. It 
is important, therefore, to link these two research strategies. Furthermore, 
neither survey nor ethnographic data should be interpreted in a vacuum. 
Often events external to the neighborhoods in which the survey and 
ethnographic research are being conducted profoundly affect developments 
within these neighborhoods. And previous developments that shape current 
behavior are often overlooked. A macro-historical analysis of prior or 
external events that affect present experiences within these neighborhoods is 
called for to enhance our interpretation of the survey and ethnographic data, 
and thereby provide an important link between individual micro-data and 
societal macro-data. 

Third, I do not think it would be unfair to say that a review of many of the 
articles in our leading journals will reveal a paucity of important research 
problems. Too often this is seen in articles with elaborate and sophisticated 
quantitative techniques, but trivial substantive issues. To say that a research 
problem is important, however, does not mean that it is necessarily topical. By 
an important problem, I mean research on issues that determine the quality of 
life or the life chances of a substantial segment of our population. For 
example, our research on poverty, joblessness, and family structure in the 
inner city is not only addressing what many regard as one of the most pressing 
domestic social problems in the last quarter of the twentieth century, it is also 
providing data on fundamental social structural issues. 

Finally, very little sociological research draws the attention of policymakers 
and the media. Some sociologists feel that this is a good thing because it both 
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insulates the discipline from outside pressures to pursue certain research 
topics, particularly those that are topical, and protects the discipline from 
being sanctioned by the state if the research does not support a particular 
political agenda or ideology. I, on the other hand, view the situation as 
problematic. More specifically, the more our discipline is ignored by 
policymakers and the media, the less attention we receive as an academic 
discipline and therefore the more removed we are from the decision-making 
arena, the fewer students we attract, and the more difficult it is to receive 
funding support from private foundations and government agencies. In this 
connection, our current research in Chicago is being followed closely by 
policymakers and the media. And I maintain that this is because we are bold 
enough to address, with an innovative methodology, one of the most 
important and sensitive social problems of our time. 

I am not suggesting that research projects in sociology need to be as 
ambitious as ours to attract attention. Our budget is over 2.5 million dollars 
and it would be unrealistic to suggest that many research projects in sociology 
could attract that kind of support. But my experience in raising money for this 
project clearly suggests that interesting and important research will be 
supported whether it is controversial or not. We only need to broaden our 
horizons and increase our substantive and methodological imaginations. 

In sum, my aspirations for the future of sociology are that we become more 
interdisciplinary, combine quantitative and nonquantitative techniques and 
macro-historical and micro-level data, pursue important and even contro- 
versial research topics, and generate research that will be taken seriously by 
policymakers and the media alike. As the foregoing discussion suggests, these 
aspirations grow out of my own intellectual experiences, experiences that 
have been shaped not only by changing social structures but by the lively 
controversy over The Declining Significance of Race. 
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The Aging Society and My 
Academic Life 


Bernice L. Neugarten 


EACH OF Us Is addressing the theme of this book, social structures and 
human lives, from a different perspective, but my perspective may be even 
more different from the others because I was not formally trained as a 
sociologist. 

If, however, I have not had a formal education in sociology, I have surely 
had an informal one. In my undergraduate and graduate student days at the 
University of Chicago, I was influenced by some noted students of society: 
among them, Herbert Blumer, William Ogburn, Louis Wirth; and later, by 
sociologists who were my senior colleagues in the Committee on Human 
Development, including Ernest Burgess, Nelson Foote, Everett C. Hughes, 
David Riesman, and particularly by Lloyd Warner and Allison Davis, both of 
whom, although trained as anthropologists, carried out studies of American 
social class structures and age-grade structures that were as sociological as any 
I know. 

In pondering how best to address the theme, I have elected to comment 
primarily on a set of changes in academic perspectives and structures that 
themselves reflect the dramatic change in the age structure of the popula- 
tion—for, historically speaking, it is the attention to aging and the aging 
society that is the context for viewing my own academic career. 
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My graduate education took form in what was then a newly created 
program in the Division of the Social Sciences at the University of Chicago 
called Human Development. That program is a multidisciplinary one, whose 
faculty are drawn primarily from anthropology, psychology, and sociology; 
and whose faculty and students draw upon those disciplines in studying the 
course of lives and issues of continuity and change from infancy to old age. 

This is not the occasion for a conceptual analysis, but it should be said that 
Human Development is a broader program than those that, in many other 
universities, are called Developmental or Life-Span Psychology, for while 
attention is given to changes that occur within the individual, the focus is on 
the individual-in-society; on the social structures and on the culture as much 
as on the mind and the psyche. The program centers on processes of 
socialization, on personal change and social change as they interact through- 
out life time. The social structures of the society are regarded as fundamental 
in shaping the individual’s experience, but at the same time persons are 
perceived as proactive, not merely reactive. From this perspective, people can 
be said to invent their future lives, just as, in the telling and retelling, they 
reinvent their past lives—as we contributors to this volume are doing here ina 
highly self-conscious manner. 

The Committee on Human Development is the oldest of many inter- 
disciplinary committees at the University of Chicago. It began as the 
Committee on Child Development, created in 1930 by a group of social 
scientists and biologists who undertook studies of children and adolescents 
within the contexts of the family, the school, and the community. By 1940 
those interests had widened and studies of older people were also under way. 
The name was therefore changed from Child Development to Human 
Development. The first Chairman was Ralph Tyler, later Dean of the Division 
of Social Sciences at Chicago, and later still, Director of the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences in Palo Alto. Its second Chairman 
was Robert J. Havighurst, who played the major role in building the 
curriculum and in planning many of the major research programs for which 
the Committee became known. 

In the late 1940s a course was created called Maturity and Old Age, the first 
of its kind so far as I can determine. That course was joined with those in 
childhood and adolescence to form the core sequence for the Ph.D., and 
together with courses from the supporting disciplines, there was for the first 
time an interdisciplinary Ph.D. program in place organized around continuity 
and change across lives from birth to death. 

The Committee has flourished over the years, with an active research 
faculty, a succession of communitywide studies and other large-scale research, 
and more than 400 Ph.D. graduates. Programs called Human Development 
have appeared in many other universities, many of them patterned after the 
one at Chicago. The term “life-span development” was coined later (by others) 
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and has become widely used among developmental psychologists; and the 
“life-span perspective” is now appearing in many other of the social sciences 
(Featherman, 1983). Historically speaking, it was first the cultural anthro- 
pologists who adopted this perspective, with their studies of age grading and 
their interests in life histories. It was next the personality psychologists with 
what they called the studies of lives, and next, as already mentioned, the 
developmental psychologists. Sociologists, although concerned with in- 
dividual social mobility and status attainment since Sorokin’s work appeared, 
have only recently come forward with their work on age stratification and the 
sociology of age—represented in particular by the work of Matilda Riley and 
her colleagues (Riley, Johnson, and Foner, 1972). A new bridge between 
sociologists and historians is presently leading to a proliferation of studies of 
“the life course”—studies of the timing and sequencing of life events and role 
transitions, focused usually on intercohort comparisons (Neugarten and 
Hagestad, 1976; Hagestad and Neugarten, 1985). A number of economists 
have adopted the life-course perspective on their studies of economic and 
consumer behavior, as have a few political scientists, in studies of political 
socialization and participation. It is apparent that investigators of many 
persuasions are now organizing their data and reexamining their theories to 
reckon with change over the lifetime. 


AGING AS AN ACADEMIC FIELD 


It was the attention to aging that led historically to the definition of the 
academic field called Human Development. But the study of aging has also 
had a vigorous independent development. 

At Chicago, social science research in aging began in the early 1940s with 
relatively large-scale studies undertaken by Ernest Burgess, Robert Havig- 
hurst, Ethel Shanas, and others—studies, for example, of work and retirement 
and of psychosocial adaptations to old age. (It is probably a little-known fact 
that, as early as 1943, the Social Science Research Council created a 
subcommittee called Social Adjustment in Old Age, headed by Burgess and 
Havighurst, to survey what was known about aging and to suggest directions 
for research. That group issued its report and bibliography in 1946.) 

By the end of the 1940s dissertations in aging had begun to appear in 
Human Development, and a few in Sociology. In subsequent years, the 
Committee on Human Development became a major center for social science 
research in aging and a center for training Ph.D.s in this area. For over 20 
years I directed a special training program in adult development and aging, 
first funded in the late 1950s by the National Institute on Mental Health, then 
through the Program on Adult Development and Aging of the National 
Institute on Child Health and Human Development when that institute was 
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formed in the early 1960s, then by the National Institute on Aging when that 
institute was formed in the mid-1970s. During that 20-year period, some 80 
Ph.D.s graduated from our special program, almost all of whom are now on 
university faculties around the country, teaching and carrying out research, 
with some who are administering multidisciplinary gerontology centers. 
Insofar as these former students represent a strategic population of teachers 
and researchers, it can be said fairly that the Chicago program played the 
leading role in creating the academic field of adult development and aging. 
The fact that I was the formal director of that training program for those 20 
years does not mean that it was all a single-handed effort. There were as many 
as a dozen faculty in Human Development in some of those years who were 
committed to research in aging and another dozen in other parts of the 
university who helped guide dissertations that crosscut their own fields. 

In subsequent years, academic programs in aging have appeared in many 
other universities, some of them doctoral programs in the biological or social 
sciences, but many more at the master’s level in professional areas such as 
nursing, social work, or public administration. In most instances, aging 
represents an area of specialization within a degree program in an established 
department or School, but in a few places a degree called Gerontology is 
offered at the bachelor’s or master’s level. 

It is understandable that the dramatic increase in life expectancy and the 
increased proportion of older people in the society should have created the 
so-called demographic imperative that is having its effects on academia. In the 
40 years since the first course was given at Chicago, some 1100 colleges and 
universities in the country have begun offering courses or special certificates 
or degree programs in aging. Gerontological societies, scientific and pro- 
fessional, are flourishing in this country and have appeared in more than 50 
other countries over the world, all with the express purpose of furthering 
research and education. There are now some 70 journals in the field, research 
oriented or practice oriented. It is against this background of aging as a 
growth industry in academia that my own academic life has taken shape. 


MY FORMAL CAREER 


The formal outline of my career can be set forth in brief terms. I came from 
a small town in Nebraska to the University of Chicago; I took an 
undergraduate degree in English and French literatures, a master’s degree in 
educational psychology, and a Ph.D. in Human Development. (It happens 
that I was the first person to complete the Ph.D. after the Committee changed 
its name from Child to Human Development. Presumably this makes me the 
first fully credentialed Human Developer—an obvious anomaly of labeling, 
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given all the poets and philosophers who through the ages have reflected upon 
the course of human lives, often in more insightful ways than the social 
scientists.) 

I then spent an eight-year period “out,” as it is often ironically referred to, 
raising two children, doing part-time writing and research jobs, becoming 
involved in local independent politics, and, with my husband, in organiza- 
tional efforts aimed at building a racially-integrated community. 

In 1951 I returned to the university to join the faculty in Human 
Development. At my request, I remained on part-time appointment for five 
years, then moved onto the tenure track, and was tenured four years later. (It 
happens that I was the first person to be given tenure in Human Development 
alone—that is, without a joint appointment in another department. Thus, so 
to speak, Human Development itself was also tenured in this same move—a 
certain milestone in the changing structure of the Social Sciences at Chicago.) 

After another four years I was promoted to professor; and five years later I 
began a stint as Chairman of the Committee. Altogether I spent 30 years on 
the faculty at Chicago, then took an early retirement in 1980 and moved to 
Northwestern University to begin a new academic program called Human 
Development and Social Policy. (The 30 years at the same institution, plus all 
my student years there, probably makes me one of the least geographically 
mobile academics in this country.) 

To flesh out this outline a bit: For one thing, although I was paying it little 
attention for most of the time, this progression of events was unusual for a 
woman of my birth cohort or my academic cohort. For another thing, it is 
likely that my research interests in the sociology of age and age-norms that I 
pursued later in my career stemmed in part from the fact that I was so “off 
time” in my youth. I was carrying courses in high school when I was 11 years 
old; and, after high school, I marked time for two years before coming as a 
teenager into the intellectual excitement and the sometimes buzzing confusion 
that marked the undergraduate “Hutchins’s College” at Chicago in the 1930s. 
There it was not altogether rare to have a 14- or 15-year-old fellow student 
among us; and because we met degree requirements by placement tests and 
comprehensive examinations, not by number of courses or length of 
residence, academic acceleration was a common pattern. Although I tried to 
stretch things out, I had a master’s degree by the time I was 21 and I looked 
much too young to find a job as a high school teacher. I was rescued when one 
of my professors called to offer me an assistantship if I would enter the 
doctoral program under the Committee on Child Development. Thus I was 
already one of its students when that committee later changed its name to 
Human Development. 

Things slowed down thereafter, for, after several graduate assistantships, I 
was approximately on schedule in terms of academic age norms when I 
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finished the Ph.D. at age 27; “late” when I joined the faculty at 35; and in a 
different sense, “on time” again when, at age 40, I published my first paper on 
middle age. 


RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


The substantive or intellectual side of my career is more difficult to 
summarize. My interest in sociological issues was evident from the first: My 
dissertation dealt with social class as a determining factor in the friendship 
patterns of children and adolescents; I taught courses in educational sociology 
for a brief time; and then collaborated with Robert Havighurst in producing a 
text in that field titled Society and Education (Havighurst and Neugarten, 
1957). Some years later, in connection with the Kansas City Studies of Adult 
Life, I coauthored with Richard P. Coleman a book on the social class 
structure of Kansas City in the 1950s (Coleman and Neugarten, 1971). 

At the same time, I also pursued psychological topics: personality changes 
in adolescence, a cross-cultural study of moral and emotional development in 
children of six American Indian tribes, and so on. 

It was an accident that led me to concentrate on the study of adult 
development and aging. A year or two after I returned to the university, the 
course that I have already mentioned, Maturity and Old Age, needed a 
teacher. I was invited to give that course and, at the same time, to join the 
research team that was beginning a communitywide study of middle-aged and 
aging persons in the metropolitan area of Kansas City. Had it been the course 
in child development that needed an instructor, I might well have wound up 
today as a child psychologist. Thus, despite the fact that I was aware that the 
changing age structure of the population had enormous implications for the 
society at large, and despite the fact that I might have chosen to enter the field 
of aging because of it, it was not foresight or planning, but chance that was the 
major factor. (This unpredicted turn of events in my own career may be one of 
the reasons for my belief that, in the study of human lives, insufficient 
attention has been given to the unanticipated and the off-time events, to the 
discontinuities as well as the continuities [Neugarten, 1969)). 

The following six months were spent reading all I could find about 
personality change in adulthood (there was very little except for Erik 
Erikson’s work) and all the theoretical and empirical work I could find in the 
social sciences on age, aging, and age structures. In the early 1950s this task 
could be accomplished in six months. Now one cannot keep up even with the 
titles, let alone the content of publications, in aging, and the problem has 
become how to separate the new from the redundant. 

I reorganized the course, renamed it Adult Development and Aging, and 
have given ever-changing versions of the course every year since. 
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In the next three years, I published my first paper on the psychology of 
aging, a paper that appeared ina volumetitled Potentialities of Women in the 
Middle Years (Gross, 1956). The editor of that volume was ahead of her time, 
for the book appeared well before any attention was given, in the women’s 
movement of the 1960s and 1970s, to middle-aged and older women. A year 
afterward I published my first paper written from the societal perspective, a 
paper on social change and the aging population. My studies have been of 
these two general categories ever since, a point I will return to ina later section 
of this essay. 

In my forties, most of my publications were reports of empirical studies, 
often carried out in collaboration with colleagues and graduate students. In 
my fifties, although I undertook new empirical researches, more of my pub- 
lications were “think pieces”—essays and review chapters. My fifties were 
also a period in which more of my time went to administrative roles, and much 
more to teaching, especially to the one-to-one teaching involved in dissertation 
supervision. Various kinds of rewards accumulate over the course of a long 
career, but two were of special significance to me in this period: the first, when 
in a single year four of my former students authored textbooks in middle age 
and aging, something I myself have never done; and, second, when I received a 
national award for graduate teaching. 

By my early sixties, I was involved in the policy field. Earlier, much in the 
pattern typical of academics, I had served on study sections and advisory 
panels in the National Institutes of Health and in other parts of the 
Department of Health and Human Services and the Department of Education. 
But these groups had all been research related. Now I was appointed to the 
Federal Council on Aging, a 15-person group appointed by the president, with 
the mandate to report each year to the president and to Congress on the 
situation of older people, and to make recommendations regarding legislative 
and executive initiatives. In my three years there, I began to learn about 
policymaking and politics. Not that the Federal Council on Aging was an 
important or even visible body, as such things go, but it was a place where an 
array of major policy issues were studied and debated. 

A year later I was appointed a Deputy Chairman of the 1981 White House 
Conference on Aging—where, amusingly enough, because of a slipup by a 
staff member, my first inkling of this appointment was when I was asked to 
appear at the White House to be sworn in—this, without ever having been told 
that such a post existed, much less ever being asked if I wanted it. Although I 
was then of the opinion, as I am today, that there was no national need for a 
White House Conference on Aging, I decided that if that conference were to 
take place, I would welcome the opportunity to help shape its agenda. I spent a 
good deal of time in Washington for the next 15 months, planning the 
organization of the conference and the range of issues to be dealt with; I was 
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then summarily removed when the administration changed in 1981; then afew 
months later, I was reappointed by that new administration to a different but 
still visible role in the conference. I have never had any political visibility, so 
mine is an instance of an academic maintaining the role of an academic. But by 
now I had learned a good bit more about policymaking and politics. More 
important, I learned that an academic has something to learn from, but also 
something to offer to, the policymaking endeavor. 

By now, too, I had become convinced that for students in the social 
sciences—whether in aging or any other related field—it is important that they 
understand the significance of policy decisions in influencing the course of 
lives. So, by my early sixties, it seemed natural enough that, building on my 
own experiences, I should want to organize a new type of doctoral program 
that would bridge the social sciences and policymaking in the study of lives. 
Thus I moved from Chicago to Northwestern in 1980, at the persuasion of a 
new dean there who had been my colleague at Chicago, and who has 
facilitated the creation of the new graduate program called Human Develop- 
ment and Social Policy—a program in which, not surprisingly, I have been 
concentrating on policies related to the aging society. 

If, then, I entered the field of aging by accident, I have stayed in it by design. 
And I suppose it can be said that the changing age structure of the society has 
not only influenced, but has indirectly created the context and the content of 
my academic life. 


THE ISSUE OF GENDER 


Because I am a woman—and because we have not yet created a climate in 
which that fact is insignificant in considering the career of an academic—I 
should comment here on how changes in societal structures that relate to 
gender have affected my academic life. It may appear strange to the reader to 
be told first that my experience in this regard has been singularly atypical for a 
woman of my cohort—for I do not recall a single instance in which the fact 
that I was a woman worked to my disadvantage, or to my advantage, in my 
education or in my research career. 

I had encouragement all the way: first from my parents, particularly my 
father, then from teachers. When I was in high school, the superintendent of 
schools called me into his office several times to explain that there was a man 
at the University of Chicago named Robert Maynard Hutchins who had 
exciting ideas about education and that it was therefore the place I must go. 
He made no mention of possible difficulties because I was female, nor did I 
hear any such mention made throughout my student years at Chicago. 

In Human Development there were approximately equal numbers of men 
and women students each year; fellowships were awarded without attention to 
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the sex of the applicant; and there were always women as well as men faculty. 
(In the program with which I am now associated at Northwestern, we have 
equal numbers of men and women faculty, but of thirty Ph.D. students, only 
four are men, a historical change in the sex ratio of graduate students that is 
appearing in many social science departments throughout the country.) It 
happens also that among the many students whose dissertation committees I 
have chaired over the years, there have been—without planning it that way— 
about equal numbers of men and women. 

In another respect, also, Human Development at Chicago was unusual, for 
beginning in the late 1950s we saw fit, at my suggestion, to admit for the Ph.D. 
a number of middle-aged women who had been housewives for most of their 
lives—this at a time when such admissions were rare in top-rated universities. 
These women proved to be as successful as younger men or women in 
completing their degrees. In fact, they had one major advantage, for while 
some had trouble at first in making the transition into the student role, none of 
them suffered, as did young women students, over sex role conflict—they did 
not worry that to take a Ph.D. might diminish their femininity, either in their 
own or other people’s minds. 

I recall that when I was chairman of Human Development at Chicago in the 
early 1970s a form letter arrived from the women’s caucus of the American 
Psychological Association, asking me to describe my efforts to hire a woman 
faculty member, and if those efforts had met with any success. I sent back 
information about the sex distribution of our faculty, and said that although 
the wording of their letter seemed to be an instance of the approach to 
data-gathering that can be characterized as “When did you stop beating your 
wife?” I was nevertheless strongly supportive of their goals, as I hoped our 
record in Human Development would show. 

Although I was never aware of any obstacles put in my way because I was a 
woman, still I did not go untouched by the women’s movement of the late 
1960s and 1970s. The major instance of student protest on the Chicago 
campus in 1968-1969—and the sit-in that paralyzed much of the university for 
a few weeks—was triggered by the fact that a young woman faculty member 
who held a joint appointment in the Committee on Human Development and 
the Department of Sociology was not reappointed. The student leaders held 
that it was because she was a woman and because she held radical political 
views; and they did not waver when it was pointed out that both these facts, 
particularly the first, had been well known to all those involved in her original 
appointment. 

The student protest was taken very seriously in all parts of the university. I 
spent much of my time for several months working with a small group of other 
faculty and students in altering the governance procedures in Human 
Development to give students a greater role. Probably because I happened to 
be the only woman in the Council of the University Senate at the time, I was 
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appointed chairman of the first Committee on Women of the University of 
Chicago. That committee was created as an arm of the council and was given 
access to all confidential data regarding faculty appointments for both women 
and men over the years—data regarding recruitment efforts, salaries, 
promotions—a fact that made our group something of an exception during 
that period when women faculty groups were organizing on other campuses to 
protest inequitable treatment and were often dealt with by administrators as 
outsiders rather than insiders. 

Our Committee on Women gathered a great deal of local and national data, 
and issued a long report that was widely circulated over the country 
(Committee on University Women, 1970). (This is not the occasion to discuss 
the findings of that report, but it may be of interest to mention here that the 
Department of Sociology was one of the departments at Chicago that had 
never had a tenured woman—a situation that changed, happily enough, as 
one of the outcomes of our Committee’s efforts.) 

I was also elected Chairman of the Committee on Human Development in 
that year—a role that senior faculty members were expected to take turns in 
filling, but that I had hoped to defer for several more years. 

All this affected my scholarly productivity, for I was at the time completing 
work on three book-length manuscripts, one on the sociology of age, one on 
middle age, and one on patterns of aging. All this work was laid aside for what 
I regarded as compelling reasons; but the manuscripts grew cold; and they 
were never published (some of the research findings appeared later as journal 
articles). I took comfort some years afterward when a publisher told me that 
the student movement of the late 1960s had evidently had a similar effect on 
many other social scientists, for the number of manuscripts he and other 
publishers received for several years thereafter had been noticeably fewer than 
before. 

It is fair to say, then, that in those years, as the university dealt with the issue 
of gender and the closely related issue of student empowerment, the changes— 
whether or not they were far-reaching enough to satisfy many of us—had their 
effects on my own academic career. — 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


We contributors to this volume were asked to comment on our intellectual 
development. I have chosen to do so indirectly, by describing some of my 
work and some of the interpretations I have placed on the findings. 

My pattern of research has been to open up new topic areas rather than to 
follow a single line of inquiry; to use sometimes qualitative, sometimes 
quantitative methods; to prefer exploration to replication—in short, to map 
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out some of the landscape of what had earlier been the neglected territory of 
the second half of life. 

As already mentioned, my studies have been of two general types: the first 
relates to aging persons—to such topics as changes in personality and in 
age-sex roles, the diversity of patterns of aging, middle-aged parenting and 
grandparenting, adjustment to retirement, the changing meanings of age to 
the individual, and the internalized social clock that tells people if they are “on 
time” in following the social timetables. 

The second category relates to the sociology of age from the societal 
perspective—to such topics as the changing age-status system, age norms as 
systems of social control, societal implications of the lengthened life span, the 
relations among age groups and the rise of the young-old age distinctions, as 
they are embodied in the law, and policy issues related to the aging society. 

I have chosen illustrations from that work that I hope will be of most direct 
interest in the context of the present volume, and that I hope will serve also to 
indicate how my thinking about these particular topics has developed over 
time. 

Early on, I began to study the life events that in the 1950s were touted, as 
they still are today, as the significant transitions of middle age. I found that the 
menopause was a psychological nonevent to most women; that the so-called 
emptying of the nest—that is, when children grow up and leave home—was 
not a loss event to mothers or fathers (unless it occurred later than anticipated 
and therefore signified delayed maturity in the child). We found also that most 
middle-aged and older people had never experienced—nor had they perceived 
in others—a mid-life crisis (Neugarten and Datan, 1974). (This, despite the 
journalists who seized on the term as a revealed truth and treated it as high 
drama.) 

Drawing from my own studies but also from the work of others, I learned 
that retirement is welcomed by most men if they have adequate income (we 
knew little about formal retirement in women, for it was then a relatively rare 
occurrence); that health improves rather than deteriorates after retirement; 
that most older people have high levels of life satisfaction, and, of equal 
significance, that in the second half of life, the level of life satisfaction is not 
related to age. And so on. It became clear that the myths and the negative 
stereotypes about middle age and old age did not fit the realities. The large 
majority of older persons, although retired, are vigorous and competent 
people, active in their families and communities. I called them the “young- 
old,” described them as a new historical phenomenon in postindustrial 
societies, and suggested that the young-old represent a major resource to the 
aging societies in which we live, but a resource thus far underutilized 
(Neugarten, 1974, 1975). The term “old-old” I reserved for that minority of 
frail older people who need special care and support. I pointed out that the 
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distinction between young-old and old-old was of central importance in 
policymaking, for the desires and needs of the two groups are very different. 

It became clear also, from the work my colleagues and I were doing, that 
there was no single pattern of social-psychological aging, nor a single pattern 
of optimal or so-called “successful” aging (Neugarten, Havighurst, and Tobin, 
1968). The widely held view that the person who remains active and maintains 
the social role pattern of middle age is the successful ager—the so-called 
“activity theory”—and the contrasting view that aging is an inherent and 
universal process of mutual withdrawal between the individual and the 
society, and that the successful ager is the person who has disengaged—the 
so-called “disengagement theory” set forth by Cumming and Henry (1961), 
and so hotly debated by gerontologists in the 1960s and early 1970s—these are 
both reductionist theories that do not account for the diversity of patterns. 

Not only do people grow old in very different ways, but the range of 
individual differences becomes greater with the passage of life time. Age 
therefore becomes a poor predictor of the adult’s physical or social or 
intellectual competence, of the person’s needs or capacities. In this sense, as 
compared to earlier periods in history, age has declined in significance in 
distinguishing among middle-aged and older people. (In different terms, age 
turns out to be a very weak variable in multivariable analyses.) 

The corollary is that change over adulthood is not “ordered” change, as 
stage theorists would have it (Neugarten, 1979b), and further, that patterns of 
adulthood and aging are affected by, but not determined by, early experience. 
These ideas are not yet altogether popular among developmental psy- 
chologists, so some of the papers I have written on these topics have not 
always been happily received. 

As another step in my thinking, I noted that, despite the fact that age is 
becoming less useful or less relevant in assessing adult competencies and 
needs, we have witnessed a proliferation of policy decisions and benefit 
programs in which target groups are defined on the basis of age, a trend 
particularly evident with regard to older people. At federal, state, and local 
levels of government, programs are created that provide persons with income, 
health services, social services, transportation, housing, and special tax 
benefits on the basis of their age. Much the same is true in the private sector, 
where civic, educational, and religious bodies create special programs for 
older people in health care, education, recreation, and other community 
services. (Thus what social scientists know is one thing; what policymakers do 
is quite another—not, in itself, a new discovery.) 

I pondered this anomaly and in the past few years I have written several 
policy papers that have made me something of a controversial figure to the 
special interest groups in aging—in particular, to the so-called “age-advocacy 
organizations” that, in their efforts to influence government and governmental 
programs, claim to speak for older people as a group. I have suggested, for 
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instance, that age-entitlement programs be reexamined from the perspective 
of need entitlement (Neugarten, 1979a, 1982)—a suggestion that is anathema 
to many persons who have labored long to improve the economic and social 
status of older people in this country, and who fear that those gains would be 
reversed if anything so radical were even to be contemplated. I persist, 
nevertheless, in believing that all of us, young and old, would be well ahead if 
policymakers would focus not on age, but on more relevant dimensions of 
human competencies and human needs. 

To return to the theme of social science research: On the societal level, it is 
clear enough that age status and age-stratification systems are themselves 
dynamic; that age-group definitions, age distinctions, and age norms are 
constantly altered in concert with other types of social change (Neugarten, 
1968; Neugarten & Peterson, 1957; Neugarten, Moore, & Lowe, 1965; 
Neugarten & Neugarten, 1986; Passuth, Maines, & Neugarten, 1984). And to 
return to the theme of this volume, both the study of lives and the study of 
social change must therefore be seen as the constant interweaving of life time, 
socially defined time, and historical time. It has long been understood that the 
course of human lives—and, therefore, patterns of aging—are different in 
different societies, in different subgroups, and at different points in history. 
Aging, then, is not an immutable process, either in the social or the biological 
patterning of lives, as the increase in average life expectancy itself has made so 
clear. 

This common knowledge has not always been taken seriously by social 
science investigators. Some gerontologists searched at first for a common 
social pattern of aging or for “laws” of change that would be neither culture- 
bound nor history-bound. Today most would agree that all that can be said 
for certain on this topic is that people are born, grow up, and die, and that in 
postindustrial societies most people now grow old before they die. Although 
we do not yet know the limits of mutability—that is, how much change can be 
achieved—the new view is that a vast range of positive interventions can be 
made in patterns of aging. To have laid the basis for changing the climate of 
opinion in this way has surely been a major contribution of both the social and 
the biological scientists over the past forty years. 

Looking back, I sometimes wonder why it was that many researchers were 
preoccupied with questions about social and psychological aging that now 
seem so naive. Perhaps it is only an instance of that for which we social 
scientists are often criticized—that we elaborate what is common sense. Yet, it 
often turns out that common sense is not so common; and that to document 
one version of common sense over another may itself be an important 
achievement. 

A colleague once asked what my personal goal was in studying aging. I 
laughed and said “To return old people to the human race—to make it clear 
that they are not a special species, nor creatures from another planet.” I think 
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we social science researchers, as a group, have now accomplished that task. 
We have come to realize that the same general theories regarding the nature of 
human nature will serve us as well—or as poorly—for older people as for 
younger. 


THE FUTURE 


It is unlikely that in the future social scientists will make dramatic 
theoretical advances in the study of aging. Conceptual ones, yes, as in the 
conceptualizations of the age-stratification and age-norm systems, and in the 
perspective that the course of lives and the course of social change are 
mutually interactive, as the essays in this volume are illustrating. Some of us 
will develop new conceptual approaches, and others of us will carry out the 
descriptive and analytic studies that will continue to be important. 

Still others of us I hope will take a new direction: To turn matters around, 
as it were, and to ask not only “How do societal changes influence the lives of 
older people?” but also “How does the presence of increasing numbers of 
older people affect the society at large?” 

To elaborate on this point: In all parts of the world, societies are 
undergoing change that is perhaps as fundamental as any in human history, 
change that comes with the increase in life expectancy and the increasing 
proportions of older persons in the population. These demographic trends 
have been dramatic in industrialized countries in the last 80 years; and it is 
being projected—barring catastrophic famines or wars—that the numbers of 
older people will increase at as rapid a rate in the developing countries over the 
next twenty years as in developed countries over the past 80 years. 

We have created an aging population, but we do not know much about its 
effects on our social institutions and social structures. We know, for instance, 
that the family has become a multigenerational structure, but we know little 
about patterns of social interaction or economic transfers in the four- or 
five-generation unit. What is the influence of the changing age distribution on 
our educational institutions? On systems of medical and social services? On 
the social structures of communities and the relations among age groups? On 
our political structures, laws, and legal institutions? On the responsibilities of 
government for the support of the young and the old? On the meanings of age 
as a dimension of social organization? 

It is not altogether a secret that we students of society have sometimes 
missed out on some of the big social issues of our times. If, for example, more 
of us had studied race relations in the 1950s and 1960s, we might not have been 
so surprised by the form of the civil rights movement in the early 1960s and by 
the riots that occurred in some of our cities. Some readers may recall Everett 
Hughes’s Presidential address to the American Sociological Association when 
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he asked, “How did it happen that we missed the boat on race relations?” and 
when he suggested that perhaps it was our own professionalism that had 
blocked our view. 

Another example is our failure, as psychologists and sociologists and 
anthropologists alike, to give sufficient attention to family patterns and 
motivations for parenthood, with the result that so many of us were caught by 
surprise by the baby boom, soon to become the senior boom. Are we now 
missing the boat on the aging society? 

This is not, of course, the first time it has been suggested that we should 
attend to the social implications of the aging population. A decade ago a 
colleague and I coedited two publications that dealt with social policy, social 
ethics, and the aging society (Neugarten & Havighurst, 1976, 1977), but, as 
long ago as the 1950s, sociologists like Ernest Burgess were pointing to the 
need to study the impact of older people on the society. Thus far, few of us 
have heeded that advice. 

Things may change. As a straw in the wind, the National Academy of 
Sciences recently created a short-lived, but nevertheless active Committee on 
the Aging Society, whose purpose was to stimulate research on this topic in the 
various parts of the Academy. And the book called Our Aging Society: 
Paradox and Promise (Pifer and Bronte, 1986), a collection of essays written 
by a varied group of academics, may help create an agenda for empirical 
research. 

It is my hope, then, that social scientists will pursue the questions of how 
societies, not only populations, grow old, a set of issues that is highly 
significant for the society in which we live. The issues are significant also for 
the future of sociology, for their study might lead to new conceptualizations of 
the nature of social change and, to restate the theme of this volume, to new 
conceptualizations of the interplay between changing social structures and the 
course of human lives. 
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Socialization to Sociology by 
Culture Shock 


Hubert M. Blalock 


OUR BEHAVIORS, AND THOUGHTS, are a joint function of situational 
factors and our own interpretive processes—a truism of social science if there 
ever was one! I am a male WASP, raised in an upper-middle-class, heavily 
Republican, suburb of Hartford, Connecticut, a Mayflower descendent, and 
graduate of a New England preparatory school and two Ivy League colleges. 
There was absolutely no question in my mind, and also that of my parents, 
that I wanted to become ascientist. In junior high school it was chemistry, and 
in high school physics and math. My weakest subjects were English and social 
studies, and the most boring by far was history. But because I knew exactly 
what I was going to do, all that was necessary was to wait it out until I could 
leave these “lesser subjects” behind me. 

As Matilda Riley continually stresses, certain of our experiences are 
peculiar to the cohorts into which we are born, though, of course, we interpret 
these experiences in diverse ways. In my case, the first major shock occurred 
when I was drafted, at age 18, into the Navy in December 1944, after 
completing a semester at Dartmouth. I was a total misfit in the Navy, from the 
very first day when our Chief Petty Officer delivered a speech ending with the 
sentence, “Remember, youse guys, in the Navy you don’t think!” I believe I 
also gained insights into what it must feel like to be a member of a minority 
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group—trapped in a system one detested, having to take orders requiring one 
to do senseless tasks, and having to salute and defer to officers. 

But there were other events that made me comprehend just how sheltered 
my previous life had been. Shortly after the surrender of Germany, we were 
shown films of the unbelievable horrors of Dachau and other extermination 
camps and, for the first time, I began to realize that what I had taken to be 
highly misleading anti-German propaganda during the war was, in fact, an 
understatement of what had actually taken place. Then there were the 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. I decided I wanted to get out of the 
Navy as quickly as possible, and so I quit radar training school and was 
assigned to ship duty in the Pacific. I was assigned to an LST (landing ship, 
tank) operating in Shanghai and other Chinese coastal cities. 

My first genuine culture shock then occurred as a result of my exposure toa 
highly anomic situation in the Nationalist China of 1945-1946, where Isaw my 
fellow American sailors behaving at their very worst. The carefully cultivated 
image of the American GI as caring deeply for the victims of war, poverty, and 
disease was very much at odds with what I actually experienced. For the first 
time I came into close contact with shipmates who actually admired Al 
Capone and who delighted in their nightly fisticuffs (and worse) with the 
so-called “Gooks.” This seamy side of American ethnocentrism was explained 
away, in my own thoughts, by blaming it all on the tensions of war—no matter 
that these Chinese had actually been the victims of a prolonged war and had 
been our allies and not our enemies. 

I returned to Dartmouth after my release from the Navy, still determined to 
major in either physics or mathematics, probably the former. My previous 
experiences and concerns about the uses to which the sciences were being put 
began working on me, if only very slowly. One of the major factors influencing 
my switch from physics into pure mathematics was the atomic bomb and my 
negative reactions to the science-for-science-sake arguments being advanced, 
within physics, as a justification for scientists’ participation in the development 
of such a destructive weapon. These arguments took several forms. One was to 
claim that the products of science are neutral and can be used either for good 
or evil, but that this is not for scientists to decide. A second justification took 
the form of arguing that we have to work on the bomb in order to beat the 
Germans to it. Neither type of rationalization seemed very convincing, at the 
time, and I decided that I did not want to contribute to the process. Because I 
was fascinated by theoretical issues in physics and philosophy, however, my 
retreat from science took the form of deciding to major in mathematics, while 
only minoring in physics. 

Several other experiences contributed to a gradual awareness that there 
were other things than science to be concerned about. A more intellectual 
experience, but one that reinforced the “real life” Navy experience, involved a 
“Great Issues” course required of all seniors at Dartmouth, a course that 
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exposed us to a wide variety of social problem issues. A third experience, 
immediately after graduation, involved my participation in an interracial 
Quaker summer work camp in a black area of a midwestern city. I had always 
had a concern about the treatment of blacks in America—perhaps a 
Myrdallian white guilt complex—but had had absolutely no prior contact 
with blacks, except with the proverbial domestic servants who, by day only, 
populated our middle-class suburb of Hartford. 


BECOMING A SOCIOLOGIST 


I entered graduate school, at Brown, in mathematics and discovered the 
meaning of “pure” mathematics, as well as the impact of absolutely horrible 
teaching. At about that time I began to realize that I did not want to spend my 
lifetime being quite so pure, and that there was something of an escape from 
reality in all of this. So I selected sociology, almost sight unseen. Actually, I 
had had two courses in sociology at Dartmouth, but no other work in social 
science other than a single course in European history. 

I again experienced culture shock on entering sociology, almost as great a 
one as my traumatic encounters with the Navy and Chinese-American 
interaction patterns. In retrospect, I can now see that coming into sociology, 
cold, from two disciplines that have precise terminology, tight reasoning, and 
well-formulated questions created a number of tensions and frustrations that I 
continue to experience. My first reaction was that I must be terribly dumb. 
Students around me appeared to understand Parsons’s The Social System 
(1951) and were able to use all the big words that I could barely pronounce. 
They also spoke learnedly of the great European theorists, whose arguments 
seemed to me almost as opaque as those of a few of the faculty who taught us 
the required theory courses. 

Then I found George Homans’s The Human Group (1950) and Robin 
Williams’s The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions (1947), both of which had 
the advantage of being written in plain, simple English! Homans’s work also 
had the appeal, to me, of starting with a few general concepts and building 
theory by means of explicit propositions linking them. Williams’s work not 
only was in my own field of interest, race relations, but involved a serious 
effort to collect and interrelate some 100 general propositions. Another pair of 
chapters that we all read also made a whole lot of sense to me. These were 
Robert Merton’s (1949) classic papers on the bearing of research on theory, 
and of theory on research, including his appeal for theories of the middle 
range. 

Although I did not find out until several years later that most of my fellow 
students also did not really understand Parsons or most of the “big words” we 
were encouraged to use, I gradually felt more at ease with sociology. Having 
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relaxed a bit, I began to take a closer look at what seemed to be going on, what 
the differences were between physics and sociology, why there was such a gap 
between, on the one hand, statistics and methods courses, and, on the other, 
what was called “sociological theory,” and why it was so difficult to move 
from diffuse bodies of literature, as, for example, that in race relations, to 
more systematic approaches. 

These are basically the same concerns that I have today. I suspect that I 
would not have experienced them anywhere nearly as intensively, and 
traumatically, had I not made the sudden change of fields and had I known 
more about the social sciences before I made that critical decision. The 
phenomenon of culture shock is not only real, but it carries over to 
disciplinary cultures as well. I think I understand the notion of “Marginal 
Man,” having experienced a special kind of marginality during those 
formative years. 


GAPS, AMBIGUITIES, AND DISPUTES 


When I entered sociology I was puzzled, and still am, by anumber of rather 
intense disputes, one of which seemed to imply that there are two distinct 
entities, theory and research, which are somehow or another linked to 
qualitative versus quantitative approaches. Theory was taken to be non- 
quantitative and entirely verbal; research could be either qualitative or 
quantitative. Statistics courses and discussions of survey research and 
experimental designs dealt with the quantitative side and were never 
connected, at least in my mind, with the thing sociologists called “theory.” 

With the exception of Paul Lazarsfeld and perhaps a handful of others, the 
notion of mathematical modeling as a form of theorizing was entirely foreign. 
Indeed, the role of mathematics and of conceptual models (e.g., of the atom) 
in a science such as physics was largely unappreciated, except possibly 
through discussions of Weber’s notion of the “ideal type.” The fact that all 
theoretical arguments necessarily rest on assumptions was understood, I 
think, but the importance of making explicitly stated assumptions, in the form 
of axioms, was largely ignored. 

Statistics was taken as something one used in data analysis, but the role of 
statistical models, as theories, was not really stressed. Data analyses were 
relatively simple and certainly not capable of handling large numbers of 
complexities, except by boiling them down, as, for example, through the use 
of factor analysis. For the most part, multivariate analysis meant cross- 
tabulations involving no more than one or two simultaneous controls. If more 
than two variables entered the picture, the most common approach involved 
the dichotomization of continuous variables into high and low, present or 
absent, or “yes” and “no” responses. 
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The few attempts to use mathematical modeling in sociology seemed far 
too simplistic to me and, of course, to most others. I recall, for example, the 
results of a disaster model implying that a community should have all fire 
engines and no telephones, and another modeling effort (by a biological 
scientist, however) that attempted to link the “average rationality” of a society 
with the ratio of the length of its boundary to its area (Greece having a very 
jagged coastline). I reacted very negatively to these and other modeling 
attempts believing, as I still do, that it will be necessary to handle a very large 
number of complexities in any such models. It was not until I began to 
appreciate the flexibility of structural-equation modeling that I had any hopes 
that such modeling efforts might really be of value. 

Things were not quite this extreme, of course, but what seemed to me to be 
mere caricatures of “opposing” theoretical positions often made them seem 
this way to students. The tendency to think in terms of something versus 
something else (e.g., theory versus research, case studies versus statistical 
ones) also tended to sharpen the disputes and, perhaps, helped rival “schools” 
put down their opponents. All of this seemed very strange to me, although 
perhaps this is because controversies that took place in physics a century or 
more ago are now treated in a more matter-of-fact way in undergraduate 
texts. Anyway, what seemed to me to be needless and poorly defined disputes 
bothered me considerably, and I’m rather glad that they did so, because they 
have tended to occupy my attention in much of my later work. 

The gap between the “big words” of theorists and the measures or 
indicators that actually were used in empirical research also disturbed me, and 
I first turned for answers to the philosophy of science literature on 
operationalism. I was especially influenced by F.S.C. Northrop’s The Logic of 
the Sciences and the Humanities (1947), in which he stressed that there are 
basically two kinds of concepts, “concepts by postulation” that are theo- 
retically defined and “concepts by intuition” that are used in our actual 
research operations. There are, in Northrop’s view, two distinct “languages” 
that are related by means of what he termed “epistemic correlations” between 
the two kinds of concepts. Such epistemic correlations, however, can never be 
estimated empirically. 

Gradually, I began to realize that Northrop’s formulation had features in 
common with a number of rather confusing discussions of various types of 
“validity” and with current treatments of concepts and their “indicators,” as 
well as the factor analysis literature that was fashionable at that time. It was 
only somewhat later, when I began reading about structural-equation or 
causal modeling in the econometrics literature, that I realized that such 
factor-analysis models were actually special cases of causal models and that 
measured and unmeasured variables—or Northrop’s concepts by intuition 
and postulation—could be linked by making causal assumptions about their 
relationships. Such assumptions, like Northrop’s epistemic correlations, 
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could not be directly tested, but they could be used to make specific testable 
predictions about relationships among indicator or measured variables. 
Factor analysis types of causal models became merely special cases of what I 
referred to as “auxiliary measurement theories” that, together with one’s 
substantive theories, are always necessary in the scientific enterprise. What I 
also began to recognize, through the agony of this effort to straighten out my 
own thinking, is that it takes considerable time to put ideas together, even 
though after-the-fact linkages seem “obvious.” 

In retrospect, I believe that the philosophy of science literature coming out 
of the discipline of philosophy itself has not been as useful to me as work 
produced by persons from other substantive disciplines who have had 
basically philosophical interests on the side. I have in mind persons such as 
Arthur Eddington (an astrophysicist), Herbert Simon, Sewall Wright (a 
geneticist), Herman Wold (a statistician), Mario Bunge (a physicist), and our 
own Paul Lazarsfeld. Perhaps there is a lesson in all this. There seems to be a 
breed of scholar who is intrigued with very general philosophical questions 
that crosscut disciplines, and who attempts to locate disciplinary problems or 
issues in a larger context. I believe that it has ultimately been this type of 
scholar who has had the greatest impact upon my own thinking. 

At the time I entered sociology, the great debate over operationalism had 
somewhat subsided. Lundberg (Foundations of Sociology, 1939), on one 
hand, had very much overstated and oversimplified the case for the 
importance of measurement, so much so that I became angered and rejected 
his arguments as too one-sided and extreme. But they remained to plague me, 
especially whenever I encountered the “big words” or a series of confusing 
disputes that seemed to involve, primarily, a failure to make clear conceptual 
distinctions. In my own field, a case in point was the fruitless debate over 
whether or not the situation of American blacks involved a “true” caste 
system. Because I was also interested in social power, I quickly became 
confused by the many, somewhat overlapping discussions of the power 
concept. Even aconcept supposed to be simple, such as “discrimination,” gave 
me troubles, which—as a naive graduate student—I thought I could rather 
quickly resolve. I am still at it! 

The very extensive literature in race relations, and especially that at the 
macro or societal level, seemed entirely too diffuse to turn into the 
propositional format so well illustrated by the work of Robin Williams. 
Indeed, on examination, I discovered that most of his propositions were at the 
social-psychological level, or perhaps what we would now refer to as the 
contextual-effects level. One could locate descriptive statements with general 
implications in the macro literature, though these often had to be reformulated 
so that they would apply beyond the immediate situation being described. The 
numbers of distinct concepts or variables appearing in these propositions 
made it next to impossible to interrelate them, however. One proposition 
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would relate variables X and Y, asecond W and Z, and athird U and V. Thus I 
encountered so many “holes” in the literature that it seemed almost impossible 
to fill them. Equally disturbing, however, was the tendency for authors to use 
completely different terminology, so that I could not “add up” the literature in 
any intellectually satisfying way. 

These problems are obviously still with us, but I cannot tell how 
bothersome they are to others whose exposure to sociology has been much 
more gradual. I sense that we often take them so much for granted that, before 
long, they cease to bother us. Whenever I become reasonably satisfied with 
some portion of our theoretical literature, say within a small segment of race 
relations, I wonder whether this is merely because my own standards have 
shifted and my tolerance for ambiguity has become raised. I would like to 
hope, of course, that we have made genuine progress, but others will have to 
judge whether or not this is actually the case. 


LEARNING ABOUT THE 
REWARD SYSTEM 


One more shock, or at least surprise, needs to be mentioned, although it is 
unfortunately not one that is confined to my own cohort or even to sociology. 
This concerns the lack of tangible rewards for teaching. When I was hired at 
the University of Michigan, I was asked to take charge of both graduate and 
undergraduate statistics courses and the undergraduate methods course, and 
to teach introductory sociology both semesters. In addition, I was given the 
responsibility for counseling our undergraduate majors. Needless to say, if 
one takes these responsibilities at all seriously—as I did—there is not a whole 
lot of time left for research. Nevertheless, I moved along with a research 
program that I thought to be adequate enough, given my commitment to 
teaching, to justify my being awarded tenure. About three years along, I began 
to perceive a need for a statistics text, but it was not until I had actually 
completed Social Statistics (1960) that I learned from one of my junior 
colleagues that, in the opinion of a key senior colleague, “as a textbook, that 
won’t help much!” I wish I had been told earlier, but in those days we received 
very little guidance on such matters. 

Fortunately, I received a tenure offer from Yale a year before my up-or-out 
decision had to be made, and so I took the matter to our Chair, who in turn 
took it to our senior faculty. I was genuinely shocked, and hurt, to learn that 
my colleagues voted not to keep me on because I had not published enough. 
At that time I made a private commitment to myself that, if I ever should 
“make it” via the publication route, I would do what I could to convince others 
that teaching should be rewarded. I am indeed pleased to see progress within 
the American Sociological Association in this regard and have started making 
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noises at my own university. But the problem remains with us, especially at 
our major research universities. It affects even male WASPs, perhaps more so 
than women or minorities, if only because we cannot claim or rationalize that 
there has been discrimination against us. I continue to regard the academic 
“system” as being highly defective in this regard but do not believe it will 
change unless enough of us howl loudly about it. I hear very few such howls, 
however, especially among the elites of our profession. 


SOME PRESENT CONCERNS 


My greatest current concern about sociology involves what I perceive to be 
an increased fractionating of the discipline that has resulted from a tendency to 
deal with far more social phenomena than we are capable of studying with the 
intensity and depth required to understand them. We seem to invent new 
subfields at the drop of a hat, whenever a new dependent variable arises on the 
horizon. One result is that we have a “Sociology of X” for just about every 
imaginable X. If we had sufficiently strong theories capable of subsuming 
these Xs under previously studied ones, this would be fine. But we have a 
tendency to lose interest in the old Xs after we have applied the standard set of 
variables to them and have discovered that the proportion of explained 
variance is not especially high. We are, of course, engaged in turf wars with 
other social science disciplines for the right to study each of these Xs, and in 
most instances they do no better than we. 

One result of all this is that outsiders continue to characterize our efforts as 
superficial, naive, biased, or perhaps all three. Another unfortunate outcome 
is that only a very tiny fraction of us are interested in any given piece of 
research. In departmental meetings, I hear far too many colleagues in effect 
arguing that almost everyone else’s work is boring and not at all relevant to 
their own research interests. 

I believe that the only way to overcome this problem is to make much more 
substantial efforts to raise the level of abstraction, every time we plan a 
research project or report on our empirical research. We need to ask ourselves, 
continually, “What is the importance of my own research to someone who is 
not doing any work in this immediate field?” I do not believe a very 
encouraging answer to such a question can be given unless and until problems 
are formulated in such a way that they have relevance at least to theories of the 
middle range, in Merton’s sense. I fear that we are moving farther and farther 
away from a normative system that demands that researchers make such 
efforts. This applies equally to quantitative and qualitative or case-study 
research. 

Second, I do not see anywhere near as many careful conceptualization 
efforts as I believe are necessary, given the current confusion and proliferation 
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of sociological concepts. Perhaps this is a cohort effect, or one of pure and 
simple aging, but it seems to me that the quality of conceptualization attempts 
was higher in the 1940s and 1950s than it is today. I am constantly surprised, 
for example, when I ask students in fields with which I have grown unfamiliar 
to cite serious efforts to conceptualize the important variables in their field. 
They very often cite literature I was reading when I was a graduate student or 
that was written by some of my colleagues back in the 1950s. 

Along with this inadequate conceptualization goes a lack of attention to 
measurement comparability, which is, of course, related to the above-noted 
proliferation of subfields and our tendency to move along to the next 
interesting problem before we have really sunk our teeth into the older ones. 
There are all sorts of statistical and mathematical approaches to measurement, 
but I believe our conceptualization efforts lag far behind. And this, of course, 
means that persons from other disciplines cannot help us to anywhere near the 
same extent that has occurred in connection with statistical data analysis 
techniques. In this instance, it is our theoretical side that is not keeping up. My 
prediction is that, unless greater attention is paid to conceptualization issues, 
sophisticated data analyses will fail to have the intellectual payoffs that many 
of us would like to see. In the quantitative arena, it is these measurement- 
conceptualization issues that constitute a critical roadblock. Perhaps related 
to this is my perception that our data collection procedures, today, seem 
hardly superior to those practiced in the 1950s. It is in our data analyses that 
we have made the most rapid progress. 

Third, as I have become increasingly aware of simultaneous methodological 
complications that arise from the complexities of the real world with which we 
are dealing, from imperfections in measurements, and from the tricky kinds of 
causal relationships that seem to exist among the variables we wish to study, I 
have become convinced that our research efforts need to be far more 
ambitious and carefully coordinated. Longitudinal research will become 
increasingly needed, with observations closely enough spaced to enable us to 
get a better grasp of temporal sequences and lag periods. Yet we are both 
underfinanced and too poorly organized to undertake such ambitious 
research, and this will be all the more true if we continue to spread ourselves 
too thin. It is time that we moved beyond small-scale, exploratory research in 
many fields—though it may well be these same data hang-ups that are partly 
responsible for our tendency to move too quickly to unexplored terrain once 
we have explained 5% to 10% of the variance with our limited lists of 
sociological “background” variables. Perhaps we have little control over our 
sources of funding, but I do believe we could examine more carefully the ways 
in which we are organized to do research. 

Related to all of the above is my final concern. Because most of us entered 
sociology with the hope that we could, at some point, contribute something of 
value to a policy area in which we were interested, it is indeed frustrating to 
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have to say that “almost nothing works” or that we are not yet ready to make 
policy-relevant suggestions. There is then the temptation to make too much of 
weak relationships and to make a series of highly oversimplified policy 
recommendations that later may backfire on us. 

A dilemma that we continually face is that if we do, indeed, introduce all of 
the proper notes of caution and indicate that most of the variance is yet to be 
explained, there will be others who are not so timid. We are certainly in 
competition with economists, who do not hesitate to get into the policy 
arena—often with disastrous results. And, if we are to “sell” our proposals, it 
seems as though exaggerating and overpromising are part of the game. 

Physicists have only belatedly discovered that they have been “used” in the 
arms race and that politicians seldom take their advice. Regardless of how 
many Nobel laureates or National Academy of Sciences members sign 
petitions objecting to “Star Wars” research, they have let the nuclear genie out 
of the bottle. We sociologists need to have similar concerns. If we make a 
double-barreled suggestion of the form “Do away with program X (and 
thereby save money) and substitute for it program Y (which will also be 
costly),” we run the risk that the first part of our proposal will be implemented 
but not the second. Because a few proponents of almost any position can be 
found among social scientists, power wielders can always pick and choose 
among policy recommendations so as to bolster their own positions. And we 
can easily be misquoted or misrepresented. To assume that, when this occurs, 
we are merely “unfortunate” is naive. 

In defending their participation in the development of the atomic bomb, 
physicists pointed out that science can be used for peaceful or warlike 
purposes but they did not adequately address questions relating to its 
probable uses. We must be careful not to make the same mistakes. Our genies 
may be more benign than their nuclear counterparts, and we undoubtedly 
have multiple genies in each bottle. The trick is to release them in a controlled 
way, rather than to create genies that drift in the direction of those who, from 
our perspective, will misuse them. Merely making policy recommendations, 
then, is not enough. 

We are also faced with the problem of remaining intellectually honest 
about our meager findings and imperfect research, while still having an impact 
on policy issues that are in immediate need of “answers.” We must keep in 
mind, however, that bad answers can come even from sociologists, and our 
policy recommendations can be based more on personal or disciplinary biases 
than on sound research. This is all very frustrating, and I do not pretend to see 
an easy resolution or any emerging consensus. 
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The Changing Institutional 
Structure of Sociology 
and My Career 


William H. Sewell 


BECAUSE MY CAREER in sociology spans more than half a century and 
because definitions of social structure are notoriously vague, I shall limit my 
discussion to the ways in which the changing institutional structure of 
American social science in general and sociology in particular have influenced 
and possibly been influenced by my career. My life as a sociologist has 
witnessed a great transition from the 1930s to the present in the general 
orientation of sociology; the training of sociologists; the scale, scope and 
methods of sociological research; the funding of the sociological enterprise; 
and the place of sociology and the social sciences in the university and in 
national affairs. I believe that my career illustrates the impact of these changes 
and also suggests that they have come about, at least in part, because of the 
efforts of well-placed and energetic actors. My career illustrates how my 
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research and intellectual development have been strongly influenced by the 
changes that I and others were struggling to bring about in our own 
universities and at the national level. This, of course, could have been equally 
well illustrated by the careers of other active members of my cohort in 
sociology. 


LIFE BEFORE WISCONSIN 


Before discussing my career in sociology, most of which took place at the 
University of Wisconsin, I should first mention my social origins, thus 
locating myself in the stratification structure, and I should say something 
about my educational preparation. I grew up in a middle-class family in a 
small Michigan community, where my father was the local pharmacist. I was 
born in 1909, the second of four children and the first son. I worked in my 
father’s drugstore from a very early age until I went away to college. My father 
taught me responsibility and held me to high standards of performance but 
praised me for my accomplishments; thus anticipating by forty years David 
McClelland’s prescription for creating high need for achievement. When my 
sisters and I were ready for high school, our family moved to Jackson, 
Michigan, a city of 60,000 with excellent schools. There we purchased an 
established pharmacy that remained in our family for another fifty years. 
After graduation from high school, I attended Michigan State College (now 
Michigan State University), graduating in 1933 with a major in sociology and 
full qualifications for medical school. By the time I finished undergraduate 
work, I began having doubts about wanting to become a physician so I 
decided to go to graduate school for a year while I made up my mind. I 
completed my master’s degree in Sociology in 1934, doing an ecological study 
of delinquency in my home community for a thesis. In the course of this 
research, I became interested in the quantitative study of social behavior and 
decided to study at either Chicago or Minnesota for a Ph.D. in Sociology. I 
was especially interested in the work of Ogburn and Burgess at Chicago and in 
Chapin’s research at Minnesota. I was offered a Teaching Assistantship by 
Chapin that was adequate to cover my expenses, whereas Chicago responded 
to my inquiry by saying they would be glad to admit me but they had a policy 
of giving awards only after a year of study there. I decided to go to Minnesota. 


Graduate Study at Minnesota 


I arrived in Minneapolis in the fall of 1934 and took up residence in a new 
dormitory that was reserved for Graduate Assistants. This proved to be most 
fortunate for my intellectual development because it put me into close contact 
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with an unusually able group of graduate students in the social, biological, 
and physical sciences. My closest friends were historians, political scientists, 
economists, and psychologists, most of whom later became well-known 
scholars. Our informal discussions greatly enlarged my knowledge of these 
fields and made me aware of the common problems the social sciences share in 
methods and theory. 

I found nothing nearly that exciting about graduate teaching in sociology. 
The graduate courses were taught exclusively by the tenured faculty, which 
included F. Stuart Chapin, Wilson W. Wallace in social and cultural change, 
George Vold, in criminology, Clifford Kirkpatrick, in social psychology and 
the sociology of the family, and Robert W. Murchie, in rural sociology. Reed 
Bain, who taught a seminar in social theory, was a Visiting Professor during 
my first year. Calvin F. Schmid, Joseph Schneider, and Elio Monachesi were 
Assistant Professors. The number of full-time graduate students, all of whom 
were Teaching Assistants or part-time Instructors, varied between eight and 
twelve at any onetime. Also, there was an equal number of part-time graduate 
students, most of whom worked in government agencies. The graduate 
courses were adequately taught but were not particularly challenging. Only 
one seminar was taught regularly, Chapin’s Sociological Theory and Method. 
No advanced courses in statistics or measurement were taught in the 
department. To fill this void, I audited courses in statistics in other 
departments and, for the most part, read up on statistics on my own. Actually, 
much of my graduate education came from reading and discussion with 
faculty members and fellow graduate students. Among the faculty, I found 
Kirkpatrick to be very stimulating and spent many hours discussing my 
readings with him. Also, I learned much more than I realized at the time from 
Chapin, both in his seminar and from the contacts I had with him as my major 
professor. Although not a well-trained statistician or quantitative method- 
ologist, he had good ideas and was committed to the development of 
quantitative sociology. As evidence of this, one need only examine his 
pioneering quantitative studies of social change, his work on the measurement 
of social status, his sociometric studies, and his ex-post-facto experimental 
research on the effects of welfare programs on the behavior of clients. 

In reality, there was no discernible formal structure to the graduate 
program at Minnesota at that time. There were no required courses. Students 
more or less took what they pleased but were advised to take at least one 
course from each senior professor and to prepare for and take the preliminary 
examination toward the end of the required three years of residency. The 
examination was oral and covered whatever the graduate faculty in sociology 
and representatives of the minor department wished to ask. Much depended 
on one’s general training and ability to perform in what the students defined as 
avery threatening confrontation with the faculty. Failure was not uncommon. 
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I was the only student taking the examination that year (1937), so I prepared 
on my own, reading widely and taking careful notes. I had no trouble with the 
examination. In fact, I thoroughly enjoyed the experience. 

Unlike the present situation in most graduate departments, there were no 
large research projects on which a graduate student could find employment 
and probably develop a Ph.D. dissertation. Consequently, it was expected 
that one would take a position in a college or university and do a dissertation 
on the job. In my own case, I was offered and accepted an Assistant 
Professorship at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College (now 
Oklahoma State University) by Otis Durant Duncan, whom I had met at 
Minnesota during my second year there, when he was taking further graduate 
work. The appointment included half-time research in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and half-time teaching in the Sociology Department at a 
salary of $2800 per year. The only other alternative I had was an Instructorship 
at a prominent midwestern university with a salary of $1800 and a 12-hour 
teaching load made up of introductory courses. 

In retrospect, Minnesota turned out to be a good place for me, although I 
found much fault with the department at the time. Its unstructured graduate 
program encouraged the further development of my sense of independence 
and permitted me to follow a program that fit my interests and to seek 
intellectual stimulation from teachers and students in other disciplines. I was 
made an Instructor during my second year and taught introductory courses 
independently in general sociology, social psychology, and rural sociology. 
While there, I developed substantive interests in social psychology and social 
stratification that have remained my principal concerns over the years. 
Moreover, I left Minnesota with a firm commitment to the development of a 
scientific sociology, characterized by a positivist, pragmatic, and quantitative 
orientation. 


The Oklahoma Experience 


The structure of the department at Oklahoma A&M was very favorable to 
my professional development. Duncan had also brought other young men, 
who were bright and able, into the department. We were given the courses we 
wanted to teach and were encouraged to develop our own research interests. 
Soon after I arrived, a colleague, Robert McMillan, and I developed a project 
proposal on the social correlates of farm tenure status, which was given 
financial support by the Agricultural Experiment Station. Within a few 
weeks, we had drafted and pretested an interview schedule. Soon after that we 
were in the field with a team of interviewers we had trained, and we began 
interviewing a sample of 800 farmers and their wives. That survey was, to my 
knowledge, the first rural study to use a sampling design—crude though it was 
by modern standards. While my colleague was in the field supervising the 
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interviewing, I was already teaching my two first-semester courses, one of 
which was on research methods in sociology. We had agreed that he would 
analyze the information on migration and land tenure, and I would be free to 
analyze the data on the levels of living of farm families. I wanted this division 
of labor because I was interested in developing a way to measure the 
socioeconomic status of farm families that would not depend on a detailed 
analysis of family budgets and consumption. 

I had been interested in Chapin’s early attempts to devise a “living-room 
scale” based on the possessions of urban families (Chapin, 1933). The 
rationale for the Chapin scale was anchored in the differing life-styles of urban 
families of varying socioeconomic status. Its methodological foundation was 
suspect, however, because the items were arbitrarily selected, despite the fact 
that some rather good scaling techniques were available in the existing 
literature in psychology and educational psychology. I knew about this work 
from my reading and from my discussions with psychology graduate students 
and, particularly, with Louis Guttman, whom I had in one of my classes and 
had helped to recruit into sociology. I was quite certain a scale for the 
measurement of farm family socioeconomic status could be constructed using 
appropriate techniques for item selection and weighting and for establishing 
validity and reliability. With the help of my wife, we coded the 123 items we 
had included in the interview schedule as indicators of socioeconomic status 
and punched them on IBM cards. By use of a counting sorter, the state-of-the- 
art machine technology in the pre-computer days of 1937, we began the long 
and tedious hours of sorting and item analysis that reduced the scale to the 36 
items that best differentiated the socioeconomic status of the farm families in 
our sample. Using another sample of families, we computed reliability and 
validity coefficients for the scale. All of this plus some rather elementary 
factor analysis was done on the counting sorter and required many days to 
complete—an operation that could be done now in minutes using a modern 
computer. A dissertation based on this work was accepted for my Ph.D. 
degree, which was awarded in 1939. 

The dissertation was published in a somewhat revised version by the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station in 1940 (Sewell, 1940b). By then, 
I had given papers on it at several conferences and had published an article 
briefly describing the scale (Sewell, 1940a). The technical bulletin on the scale 
was widely distributed and much of my time in the next few years was spent on 
restandardizing the scale for use in other areas, further reducing its length, and 
working on various problems related to the measurement of socioeconomic 
status. All of this work found ready publication. The scale was widely used 
and I was invited to give seminars and lectures on it at several universities. 
Probably as a result of this activity, I received several offers from other 
universities, including the University of Minnesota, all of which were matched 
or bettered locally. Meanwhile, I had other research under way on demo- 
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graphic and social psychological topics that was published in leading 
sociological journals during my stay in Oklahoma. In other words, my career 
was in full swing by the coming of World War II. 


The War Years 


Like many others faced with the possibility of being drafted and with the 
feeling that I should do my part, I sought and was given a commission in the 
U.S. Navy Reserves. I was assigned to duty as a Lieutenant (Junior Grade) in 
Washington, D.C., in the Research and Statistics Division of the National 
Headquarters of the Selective Service System as a Navy liaison officer. My 
experiences in Washington taught me about life in a bureaucratic agency and I 
resolved never to return to this life after the war, a resolution that I kept 
despite several tempting offers. On the positive side, I learned something 
about problems of manpower estimation, allocation, mass data processing, 
and the need for making quick but adequate statistical estimates. 

Throughout my stay in Washington, I worried about the interruption of my 
academic career. I had no idea when the war would end and feared that it 
might be years before I could get back to academic life. But two important 
events that would affect my career happened during that period. First, I 
accepted an open-ended offer from the University of Wisconsin to join its 
faculty on my release from military service; and second, I was asked to joina 
team of social psychologists who were preparing to make a survey of the 
effects of strategic bombing on the morale of Japanese civilians, once the war 
was over. 

At the end of the war in Europe, but before the surrender of Japan, I was 
reassigned to the Survey in Japan. Within a few days after the surrender, I was 
on my way to Tokyo with Raymond V. Bowers to help in further development 
of the plans for the survey. We were met there by Morris Hansen and Harold 
Nisselson, our sampling experts, who were finishing the design of the national 
sample, using techniques they had developed for the U.S. Census. Soon to join 
us were several other outstanding younger social scientists, some from the 
various branches of the armed forces and others from universities and 
government agencies. Among them were David Truman, the political 
scientist; social psychologists Horace English, Donald Adams, Egerton 
Ballachey, and Burton Fisher; psychiatrist Alexander Leighton, and anthro- 
pologists Conrad Arensberg, Fred Hulse, Jules Henry, and David Aberle. 
Working in interdisciplinary teams, we completed and pretested a survey 
instrument and trained our Japanese American interviewers in nondirective 
interviewing techniques in about a month. Each of us took a team of 
interviewers into selected sample areas, and we completed interviewing of the 
2000 members of the national sample in about two months. On New Year’s 
Day, I returned with the interviews to Washington. Herbert H. Hyman, who 
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had worked on the German survey, and I then went to Swarthmore College, 
where we developed the code for the interviews and trained psychology 
students to code them. When the coding was completed, I returned to 
Washington to join my colleagues and we proceeded with the analysis of the 
survey data. This is not the place to summarize our many interesting results. 
But I must report that our most important finding was that, contrary to 
expectations, the more our Air Force bombed civilians, the greater became 
their will to resist (U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, 1947). This was also 
suggested by the British and German experience. Unfortunately, this finding 
has been ignored by our political and military leaders in the wars in Korea, 
Vietnam, and Cambodia. 

Before leaving the war years, I should point out that the disruption of my 
professional career was not nearly as calamitous as I had thought it would be. 
Although I did not enjoy the bureaucratic experience in the Navy or Selective 
Service, the Bombing Survey was quite another matter. It was my first 
experience in interdisciplinary research and I was particularly impressed with 
the way a group of talented social scientists could effectively pool their efforts 
and skills in the pursuit of a large-scale scientific research project. 

I decided that when I returned to academic life I would do all I could to 
promote interdisciplinary research and training. I should say also that, over 
the years, several of my colleagues on the Bombing Survey and I have 
continued to work together on the promotion of interdisciplinary social 
science research and training activities. 


THE WISCONSIN YEARS 


The Social Structure of the University 


Before turning to the Wisconsin Years, I need to say something about the 
University of Wisconsin, where I have been for over forty years. Wisconsin in 
many ways is the prototypical public land-grant university in its traditions, its 
organizational structure, and its aims. From the beginning, the university has 
sought to maintain high levels of scholarship in the natural sciences, social 
sciences, humanities, and the professions and, whenever possible, to bring the 
fruits of its scholarship not only to its students but also to the people of the 
state. It was among the first universities to develop programs of agricultural, 
engineering, and general extension. From its earliest years, it has been a 
faculty-controlled institution. With very few exceptions, its presidents /chan- 
cellors, and deans have come from the ranks of its scholars rather than from 
outside. Academic freedom has flourished at Madison—even when it was 
seriously threatened elsewhere. Out-of-state students, particularly from the 
New York, New Jersey, and Chicago areas, have constituted more than 
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one-fifth of its undergraduate student body for decades. Originally, many of 
the brightest of these students came to Wisconsin because they found it 
difficult to gain admittance to the best private institutions of the East because 
of their ethnic origins. Their children and grandchildren have followed them 
to Madison, adding zest to what otherwise might have been a somewhat 
bucolic student body. In this setting, the university pioneered in the 
development of the social sciences and, for many years, its social science 
departments have enjoyed high national ranking. Within the university itself, 
only the biological sciences have been more prestigious. 


Sociology and the Social Sciences 


Sociology was introduced very early at Wisconsin (1893) but it was not 
until E. A. Ross joined the university (1906), following his dismissal from 
Stanford for criticizing Leland Stanford’s business practices, that Wisconsin 
developed a significant program in sociology. Ross soon brought John L. 
Gillin, the pioneering criminologist, to the university and, in the following 
years, added the social psychologist Kimball Young, the social anthropologist 
Ralph Linton, and Samuel Stouffer in statistics. Ross was also influential in 
bringing Charles J. Galpin and later John H. Kolb as rural sociologists into 
the College of Agriculture. Under Ross, Wisconsin became one of the leading 
graduate training centers in sociology. 

When I arrived in 1946, Ross and Gillin were retired but still living in 
Madison—in fact, Gillin continued to come regularly to his office until the 
day of his death in 1960. The other luminaries had moved elsewhere, except 
for Kolb. On my arrival, the sociology professors were Howard Becker in 
social theory, T.C. McCormick in statistics and demography, Svend Riemer 
in urban sociology, and George W. Hill and Kolb in rural sociology. Hans 
Gerth in social theory and social psychology had not yet been granted tenure. 
Don Martindale was an Instructor, teaching mainly introductory courses. 
Except for some part-time people, that was the entire faculty in sociology. In 
that year, Marshall B. Clinard and I came in as tenured professors and John 
Useem as a Research Associate. It was quite apparent that the sociology 
faculty, although it had some well-known members, had not kept pace with its 
national rivals. To make matters worse, the faculty was riven with discord. 
The university administration was aware of this situation and wanted the 
sociology program strengthened. I was brought in with the understanding that 
I would take a leading role in the rebuilding of the program. My original 
appointment was in Rural Sociology in the College of Agriculture but, like 
Kolb and Hill, I was also a member of the Sociology Department and served 
on its executive committee. A major reason for my appointment in Rural 
Sociology was that I insisted on a half-time research appointment, which was 
only possible then in the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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I learned soon after my arrival that most of the other social science 
departments also had slipped during the late 1930s and early 1940s, due to the 
loss of outstanding faculty through death, retirement, and failure to replace 
adequately those who left for government and academic positions elsewhere. 
This seems to have been true in other divisions of the university but clearly to a 
lesser extent. 


My Research on Personality and 
Social Structure 


When I came to Wisconsin, I had already planned a research project in the 
area of personality and social structure. My interest in this area grew directly 
out of my reading of Linton (1945) and Kardiner (1939, 1945) and others in 
what came to be known as the “Culture and Personality Movement” (DuBois, 
1944; Henry, 1940; Henry and Henry, 1944; Fromm, 1941; Erikson, 1939, 
1950; Gorer, 1943, 1948). What these writers shared in varying degrees was the 
belief that national character or modal personality could be explained by 
Freudian theories of personality development. The theoretical position held 
by many psychoanalysts, and by some anthropologists and child development 
psychologists, was that of Freud’s theory of psychosexual development. This 
theory emphasized the crucial importance of the infant disciplines, particularly 
breast-feeding, weaning, and toilet training, in determining later personality 
characteristics and patterns. 

I was intrigued by the ideas of the culture and personality school but 
questioned the Freudian theoretical assumptions and the adequacy of the 
ethnographic observations that were offered as evidence of their validity. I 
had discussed these matters with several of my colleagues on the Bombing 
Survey and began formulating plans for testing the theory in a more 
empirically sound manner. By the time I got to Madison, I had what I believed 
was an appropriate design for testing the general theory. This involved 
deriving a set of specific hypotheses from the theory regarding the influences 
of particular training practices on the personalities of the children so trained. 

The hypotheses were then to be tested by obtaining information from a 
sample of mothers of young farm children on the specifics of how each had 
handled the feeding, weaning, and toilet training of her child, and relating 
these practices to the child’s personality traits and patterns, as determined 
independently by projective and standardized tests of personality once the 
child entered school. The project was funded by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, using state and federal funds. The amount required for the fieldwork 
and statistical analysis was small by modern standards, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $6,000. 

The interviewing was done by three women graduate students whom I had 
trained in nondirective interviewing techniques. I selected the sample and 
supervised the field interviewers. The testing was done by an experienced 
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clinical psychologist. Relatively simple measures of association were used to 
test the hypotheses. The principal finding was that none of the training 
practices or configurations of practices thought to be critical by the Freudians 
had any relationship to the personalities of the children! An article reporting 
these findings, “Infant Training and the Personality of the Child” (Sewell, 
1952), received a great deal of attention from the social scientific com- 
munity—in general, acclaim from sociologists and psychologists, and condem- 
nation from psychiatrists and some anthropologists. Several other articles 
growing out of this study were published, including papers on the design of the 
research, on social status and patterns of child training, on social status and 
childhood personality, and on socialization theory and methods (Sewell, 
1949, 1956, 1961, 1963; Sewell and Haller, 1956, 1959; Sewell and Mussen, 
1952; Sewell, Mussen, and Harris, 1955). 

It is difficult to assess the impact of this research. Probably it was a stimulus 
to sociologists and social psychologists to press forward with the development 
of the now commonly held view that personality is not fixed in early childhood 
but rather continues to develop and change throughout the life course, 
dependent both on individual propensities and on the changing roles that one 
comes to play in the structured groups in which one participates. It also could 
be said to illustrate a general model for theory testing in social science (Sewell, 
1956). But whatever the contributions of the study, it certainly demonstrates 
that social science research at Wisconsin, and probably at other universities in 
the late 1940s, was generally limited to what an individual scholar, working on 
a small budget, could do. Not only were the funds available small, but the 
sources were severely limited. If it were not for my appointment in the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, I doubt that the study could have been 
done. 


The Struggle to Change the Institutional 
Structure of Social Scientific Research 
at Wisconsin 


The limited funds for scientific social research at Wisconsin were especially 
vexing to the large cohort of social scientists who had been brought to the 
university to take over leadership in the social science departments in the 
mid-1940s. Most of these younger scholars were pre-World War Ph.D.s, who 
had a strong commitment to the scientific model of social science research. 
Many of them had already become established in their fields and were 
impatient to begin their research programs. They were soon confronted by the 
fact that, although the biological and physical sciences at Wisconsin generally 
had adequate support for research, there was great need for improvement in 
research support and facilities for the social sciences. (This view was not 
shared by our colleagues in the administration.) I became a leader and 
spokesman for this group, initially as Chair of the Faculty Division of Social 
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Sciences (1950-1952) and later as Chair of the Social Science Research 
Committee (1953-1956), which was more or less forced on the top administra- 
tion by the social science “young Turks” as a mechanism for expanding 
external and internal support for social science research. 

During this period, the Ford Foundation announced basic grants of several 
hundred thousand dollars to several leading universities to strengthen their 
behavioral science research programs. Wisconsin was not included in this list, 
much to the chagrin of the social science faculty and the university 
administration. The reason given by the Foundation was that Wisconsin had 
not demonstrated sufficient willingness to extend support for social science 
research from the considerable funds under its control. These funds were 
available through the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation from patents 
resulting from university research. This is a very complicated matter, which 
cannot be detailed here, but the president of the university and the dean of the 
Graduate School, both eminent biological scientists, and most trustees of the 
foundation were unalterably opposed to the allocation of any of these funds to 
the social sciences. Needless to say, they had the strong support of the 
biological and physical science faculty. Our committee, with the full support 
of the social science faculty, launched a continuing campaign to change this 
situation and, although our efforts were supported by a few of the trustees and 
by several prominent natural scientists, we were not successful. We did 
succeed, however, in getting the administration to allocate more state and 
other available funds to social science facilities and research support. But it 
was not until a decade later, when my successor as chairman of the committee, 
the noted historian Fred Harvey Harrington, became president of the 
university, that the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation trustees finally 
and reluctantly changed their policy and made the social sciences eligible for 
research support. The battle that was waged over the years was not easily won 
and, to this day, a few of the trustees and natural science faculty remain 
resentful about the decision, despite the fact that by that time there was a 
plenitude of funds for the support of research in the natural sciences from 
government sources. In a very real sense, what was happening at Madison was 
a microcosm of the struggle of the social sciences against the established 
sciences, not only for a piece of the funding pie but also for recognition as a 
legitimate member of the community of sciences. This battle was waged with 
varying intensity in most of the major research universities and at the national 
level as well. 


The Struggle to Change the Institutional 
Structure of Research at the National Level 


The struggle for recognition of social science research at the national level 
has been a long and difficult one. Although advances have been made, the 
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battle is far from won. After World War II, the United States government 
became committed to world dominance in science and developed the 
necessary mechanisms for reaching this goal, mainly through research grants 
to university scientists. Leading social scientists immediately began to lobby 
for the inclusion of their disciplines in research grant programs. This is best 
exemplified in the National Science Foundation (NSF), which originally did 
not include provision for support of social science research. In addition to 
lobbying, which for some years met with little success, another strategy 
emerged. This was to gain acceptance through infiltration. This strategy was 
used effectively first at the National Institutes of Health (NIH), and later at the 
NSF. Infiltration was not particularly difficult at the NIH because some of its 
administrators were already convinced that social science research was 
relevant to health and health care. This was particularly true in the National 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), where John Clausen was appointed 
Social Science Consultant to the Director in 1948. He soon launched a modest 
program of social science research on mental health. In this effort, he 
benefited from the advice of prominent sociologists, including Leonard 
Cottrell, Jr., Kingsley Davis, H. Warren Dunham, August Hollingshead, 
Clifford Shaw, and Robin M. Williams, Jr. By the time that Clausen left this 
position (1951) to become chief of the Laboratory of Socio-Environmental 
Studies, an important program of social science research grants was in place in 
the NIMH (Clausen, 1950).! 

In 1956, I replaced Robin Williams as the only sociologist on the Mental 
Health Study Section, the body charged with reviewing research proposals. 
The other members were all psychiatrists and psychologists, some of whom 
had little appreciation of the potential contribution of sociology to the study 
of mental health. Immediately I began advocating a broader definition of 
mental health relevance and the need for greater representation of sociology 
and anthropology in the study section. The next year, another sociologist and 
an anthropologist were added to the group. We let it be known that research 
proposals with mental health relevance from sociologists, social psychologists, 
and anthropologists would be welcomed. The response was so great that it was 
necessary to create a Behavioral Science Study Section to evaluate the new 
proposals. I was asked to chair the new study section during its first three years 
(1959-1961). The study section was asked to review all social science proposals 
relevant to mental health other than those in psychiatry and experimental 
psychology. In the first year of its existence, over 300 research proposals were 


1. John Clausen has throughout his career contributed to the development of social science in 
the NIMH, as Chief of the Laboratory of Socioenvironmental Studies, his research and that of his 
colleagues (Melvin Kohn, Morris Rosenberg, Marian Yarrow and Irving Goffman) won the 
respect of the social science community but also the support of the psychiatrists at NIMH. Since 
joining the faculty in Berkeley (1960), he has continued to make scholarly contributions to the 
sociology of mental health and to serve on NIMH advisory committees. 
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evaluated, of which 125 were funded. These included several studies that have 
become classics in their fields. The section continued to be a major source of 
support for social science projects, until the Reagan administration’s insistence 
on a very restricted definition of mental health relevance crippled it. 

I also lobbied for and chaired the new Behavioral Science Training 
Committee, established by the National Institute of General Medical Sciences 
in 1963, which provided funds for pre- and postdoctoral training programs to 
social science departments in medical sociology, research methods, demog- 
raphy, and other areas. This greatly added to the existing opportunities for 
graduate training in sociology without endangering the existing NIMH 
training programs. During 1968 to 1970, I served on the NIMH Research 
Advisory Committee, which was charged with advising the top staff of the 
Institute on its research programs. I also, for the NIH, was a member of the 
advisory committee that drew up the plans for the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development (NICHD). In 1973, a large measure of the 
emphasis on adult development and aging was transferred to the newly 
established National Institute on Aging (NIA). Today both NICHD and NIA 
have become major sources of funds for sociological study of human 
development and for demographic research. Since 1978, under the vigorous 
leadership of Matilda White Riley, the National Institute on Aging is the 
major source of research funding for the new sociological focus on the aging 
process. Thus, for a total of 15 years, working with other social science 
colleagues and with the help of an increasing number of sociologists, we were 
able to increase greatly the amount of support for social science research in the 
National Institutes of Health. In fact, the Institutes have been the major 
source of support for social science research from the early 1950s to the 
present. 

The problem of gaining support for the social sciences in the NSF was 
much more difficult. The act establishing the foundation did not provide fora 
social science program (although earlier drafts of the act had). After concerted 
efforts had failed to get Congress to remedy this situation, social scientists 
began to try to convince the Director of the NSF and members of the Science 
Board to make provision for the support of social science research. The 
justification for this was that social science research was in the national 
interest and that the legislation establishing the NSF did not prohibit such 
funding. Finally, on the recommendation of the director, the Science Board 
approved a limited program of research and fellowship support in areas of 
convergence of the natural and social sciences, including anthropology, 
demography, mathematical social science, experimental psychology, economic 
geography and the history, philosophy, and sociology of science. 

In 1953, Harry Alpert, an experienced sociologist and administrator, was 
brought to the NSF to head this effort as Program Director for Social 
Sciences. He proceeded cautiously and developed a small but expanding 
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program that won the respect of social scientists and the administrators of the 
NSF. In 1957, the program was expanded to permit support of basic social 
science irrespective of convergence with natural sciences. Henry Reicken took 
over the direction of the expanded program in 1958 and succeeded in further 
expanding the program. By the time he left the foundation (1966) to become 
President of the Social Science Research Council, he had become Associate 
Director for social sciences and the social sciences had gained a solid place in 
the structure of the foundation. Since then, other changes have further 
strengthened the position of the social sciences in the NSF but they need not 
be detailed here.? The successful struggle to bring these changes about in the 
NSF required the efforts of a number of energetic and devoted social 
scientists. My contribution was as a member of advisory committees that 
urged the officers of the foundation initially to extend support to the social 
sciences, then to expand this program greatly and give it a secure place in the 
basic structure of the foundation, and finally to fund the sociology section 
adequately. 

Although this support has been threatened several times over the years, 
especially by maverick members of congress and more recently by the current 
administration, the NSF continues to be a major source of basic sociological 
research funding. It was a great satisfaction to me that, when President 
Reagan in 1980 cut the budget for sociology by 60%, and that of the other 
social sciences by nearly as much, we were able to rally support in Congress to 
reduce the cuts by about one half and later succeeded in restoring the social 
science budget to its earlier levels. The major credit for staving off total 
disaster goes to the Consortium of Social Science Associations and the Social 
Science Research Council for rallying social science leaders to testify before 
Congress and to enlist the aid of their representatives in the House and Senate 
in support of social science funding. 

In a number of less direct ways, I participated in efforts to increase the 
acceptance and prestige of social science research through serving on 
committees of the Social Science Research Council; as a research consultant 
to several government agencies; as a trustee of nonprofit organizations, 
including the National Opinion Research Center and the Agricultural 
Development Council; as a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Division of Social Sciences of the National Research Council and its panels on 
the research needs of the social sciences; as Chairman of the Section on Social 
and Political Sciences in the National Academy of Sciences; and as Chairman 
of the National Commission on Research. In all of these endeavors, I tried to 
represent the best interests of sociology and the social sciences. I believe that 


2. For additional information on the struggle to gain acceptance of the social sciences in the 
NSF, see Parsons (1946), Lundberg (1947), Alpert (1954, 1955, 1958), and Riley (1986). 
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the efforts of social scientists who served on these and other committees and 
commissions have helped to improve the national recognition of the social 
sciences, including sociology. But it is also my conviction that the struggle is 
not over and will require the constant efforts of younger colleagues to protect 
and improve the situation. 


The Rebuilding of the Wisconsin 
Sociology Department 


During the time that I had been active in the wider affairs of the social 
sciences, the Wisconsin Sociology Department, although it had added several 
new faculty members, remained badly divided and directionless. Finally in 
1957, the sociology faculty and the dean of the college asked me to join the 
department full-time as its Chair. The dean generously continued my half- 
time research appointment out of his budget and gave me a very light teaching 
load so that I could continue my research-and still devote a great deal of 
attention to the affairs of the department. 

The rebuilding of the department was made possible by a number of things. 
One of the most important factors was that most members gave me their solid 
support in this activity. The quarreling that had so marked the department 
lessened and, after the deaths of two of the combatants and the resignation of 
another, ceased. Another major factor was the growing popularity of our 
undergraduate offerings. This was part of a national trend but was especially 
marked at Wisconsin. The growth of our enrollments meant that we could add 
greatly to our staff. I insisted that our recruitment efforts should concentrate 
on bringing in bright young Ph.D.s from the major graduate departments. I 
went on recruiting tours seeking out young people who had demonstrated 
strong research interests. Because of the emerging scientific structure within 
the university, we were able to obtain research funds that permitted us to offer 
tenure-track appointments with part-time release from teaching. This enabled 
our recruits to develop their research programs to the point that their 
proposals would be likely competitors for outside funding. I advised the 
members of the department on sources of support and assisted with proposal 
writing. I knew a good deal about these matters from my own experience in 
seeking funding for my research and from the inside knowledge gained from 
serving on research grant committees in Washington. 

In these ways, we increased the size of the department from 10 to 35 
members in a five-year period. All but three of the new members came into the 
Department as assistant professors. Several were rapidly promoted to 
Associate Professors and one was so productive and so much in demand that 
he was made a full Professor in five years, just a month or so before reaching 
age 30. When I took over the leadership of the department, I was the only 
member who had an outside research grant. By the time I completed my term, 
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more than two-thirds of the faculty had funded research, including some 
senior members who had never before applied for such support. 

Another factor that contributed to our continuing growth was that we took 
full advantage of the opportunity to institute research training programs and 
facilities, with funding from the NIH and the NSF. These grants enabled us to 
expand our faculty and graduate student body by providing fully funded 
research training fellowships for graduate and postdoctoral students in six 
different training programs. The most prominent were the medical sociology, 
quantitative research methods, and demography and ecology training pro- 
grams. During this time, we also inaugurated two research centers. Funds for 
our large research facilities were provided by the NSF and the university. 
Meanwhile, our undergraduate program continued to remain popular and to 
attract more than its share of outstanding students. 

Thus, in the space of a few years, our department was transformed from a 
relatively small traditional teaching department into a large modern depart- 
ment, emphasizing scientific research as well as graduate and undergraduate 
teaching. Also, it was rapidly becoming one of the leading centers for 
quantitative research in social psychology, social stratification, and demog- 
raphy and human ecology. The transformation of the department was made 
possible, in large part, by the opening up of research and training funds for the 
support of the social sciences at the local and national levels. 

In all honesty, I find it hard to be completely modest in assessing my 
contribution to the current high prestige of the department. But perhaps it 
would not be entirely wrong to say that I took full advantage of the 
opportunities that the developing institutional structure for the support of 
social sciences provided. Fortunately, I was able to enlist the support of my 
faculty colleagues and some top members of the university administration in 
this endeavor—in part because several social scientists were by this time in key 
administrative positions in the university. Also, I had established a general 
pattern that my very capable successors in the Chair followed, not without 
making their own innovations and improvements, however, in the depart- 
ment’s teaching and research programs. 


Our Research on Aspiration and Attainment 


I now turn to my research on aspirations and attainment, which has 
occupied much of my attention for the past 25 years. From the beginning of 
my career, | have been interested in the extent and nature of social mobility in 
our society and, particularly, in why some individuals are socially mobile in 
the course of their lives and others are not. I have never doubted that social 
structural factors, particularly socioeconomic, ethnic, race, and community 
background, influence one’s life chances; but neither have I doubted that such 
social psychological characteristics as intelligence, motivation, and aspirations 
also play an important part. I thought that differences in career achievements 
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might well be explained by variations in aspirations, resulting from differences 
in individual and social background characteristics. 

My colleagues and I had done preliminary research along these lines in the 
early 1950s, but never with adequate data to establish this position. The one 
article that came the closest demonstrated, for a large sample of high school 
youth, that parent’s occupational status and student’s measured ability both 
make substantial independent and joint contributions to educational and 
occupational aspirations (Sewell, Haller, and Straus, 1957). Our data were 
from records that did not contain information on achievements, so we could 
not extend our analysis to educational and occupational attainments. 

This line of research was interrupted temporarily by an appointment to a 
Ford Foundation Visiting Professorship in India during 1956 to 1957. On my 
return from India, I took over the department leadership and had little time in 
the next few years to launch any further research along these lines. I did learn, 
however, that one of my colleagues in the School of Education, J. Kenneth 
Little, had conducted a questionnaire survey of all seniors in Wisconsin high 
schools in 1957 to determine their plans for education beyond high school. He 
had completed his use of the data and, knowing of my interest in educational 
aspirations, offered the questionnaires and coded IBM cards to me for further 
analysis. I looked over these materials and found that they contained 
information that I could exploit on social background; school experiences; 
relations with parents, teachers, peers; and educational and occupational 
aspirations. Meanwhile, I had accepted an invitation to be a Fellow at the 
Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, for the 
academic year 1959-1960, and decided to begin preliminary examination of 
the data while there. 

With my wife as my research assistant, we ran numerous cross-tabulations 
and correlations to learn more about the data. I reported on preliminary 
results at the Center and at Stanford, the University of California, Berkeley, 
and the University of California, Los Angeles, obtaining valuable criticism 
and suggestions from colleagues at all of these places. After returning to 
Madison, I submitted a research proposal to the NIMH and received generous 
funding for a five-year period. The grant enabled us to draw a random sample 
of approximately 10,000 cases, recode information from the questionnaires, 
obtain information from public sources, begin our analysis of the data, and 
plan a follow-up survey to determine the achievements of the members of our 
sample. This project, “Social and Psychological Factors in Educational and 
Occupational Aspirations and Achievement,” commonly known as the 
“Wisconsin Longitudinal Survey,” was renewed periodically through 1980 by 
the NIMH and has had support since then from the NSF, the Spencer 
Foundation, and the University of Wisconsin. 

During the early years of the project, we examined the effects of 
community, neighborhood, and school on educational and occupational 
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aspirations. We found that each of these contexts had statistically significant 
but quite small effects, once socioeconomic background, measured in- 
telligence, and gender of respondent were controlled (Sewell, 1964; Sewell and 
Armer, 1966a, 1966b; Sewell and Haller, 1965). Other analyses along these 
lines showed that parents, teachers, and peers all have significant influence on 
students’ aspirations (Sewell and Shah, 1968a, 1968b). 

In 1964, we completed a follow-up study (with an 87% response rate) that 
provided us with information on the educational and occupational attainments 
of our sample. We then began developing simple causal models of educational 
and occupational status attainments. Our work on models was greatly 
influenced by consultations with Otis Dudley Duncan and by his writings on 
linear causal models (1966, 1969). Our first published models demonstrated 
the direct and indirect effects of socioeconomic status and measured 
intelligence, as mediated by educational aspirations, on the attainment of 
higher education (Sewell and Shah, 1967). We developed other simple linear 
causal models involving socioeconomic status and measured ability, with 
single intervening variables, such as rank in high school class, teacher 
encouragement, and peer influence, in which aspirations and achievements 
were the dependent variables. All of this work, however, was only preparatory 
to the development of more complex models of educational and occupational 
attainment. 

Building on the work of Blau and Duncan (1967), my colleagues Archibald 
O. Haller and Alejandro Portes and I (1969) developed a linear causal model 
to explain the relationship between socioeconomic origins and educational 
and occupational achievements (which the Blau-Duncan model had demon- 
strated) by adding social psychological variables as mediators between origins 
and later attainments. Our model attempted to explain the effects of 
socioeconomic background and measured intelligence, first on educational 
attainments, and then on early occupational achievements, as mediated by 
social psychological variables, including academic achievement in high 
school, the perceived influence of significant others, and educational and 
occupational aspirations. In this first paper on the model, we presented its 
theoretical rationale and tested it on asample of farm males. We demonstrated 
that this model successfully elaborates the complex process by which social 
psychological variables mediate the influence of status origins on educational 
and occupational attainments. 

The model was then further tested for subsamples representing a wide 
range of community size categories (Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf, 1970). 
The results were essentially the same, but minor adjustments were made to 
take into account some indirect paths that we had not fully anticipated. The 
revised model succeeded in explaining much of the variance in educational 
achievement and occupational attainment. The model reported in these 
papers has come to be known as the “Wisconsin Model.” 
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Later my colleague Robert M. Hauser and I further elaborated the model 
by disaggregating the socioeconomic status index and the significant others’ 
measure into their component parts (Sewell, 1971; Hauser, 1973; Sewell and 
Hauser, 1972). This enabled us to estimate the individual role of each of the 
component variables in educational and early occupational attainment. Later 
we used this model to explain the earnings of the men in our sample several 
years after their high school graduation (Sewell and Hauser, 1972, 1975). The 
disaggregated model has been used in most of our studies since that time. 

In 1976, we completed a second follow-up study of our sample (with 
approximately a 90% response rate). The survey involved detailed interviews 
covering the composition of the respondent’s family of origin and procreation, 
educational history, work experience, social participation, and other matters 
not available to us from other sources. A number of studies have been made 
using these data, but I will mention only our comparative analysis of the 
educational and occupational attainments of the women and men in our 
sample. Previous research had indicated that the process of status attainment 
was essentially the same for women and men (Sewell, 1971; Hout and 
Morgan, 1975; Treiman and Terrell, 1975; McClendon, 1976). With our new 
data on achievements at mid-life, we could determine for the first time how 
women’s and men’s later occupational achievements are affected by differences 
in educational attainments and by early occupational experience (Sewell, 
Hauser, and Wolf, 1980). The addition of these variables to our model 
revealed that at only one stage in the attainment process do women have an 
advantage over men: They obtain first jobs whose occupational status on 
average is considerably higher than men’s. At mid-life, however, men’s mean 
occupational status is several points higher than women’s. In other words, 
women have lost ground over the course of their work lives while men have 
gained. Further analysis indicates that women are forced at mid-life to rely on 
formal educational qualifications for occupational placement because they 
are frequently reapplying to the labor market after interruptions, whereas 
men build on their earlier occupational experiences because of their more 
continuous work histories. Women also tend to enter female-dominated 
occupations that generally offer limited opportunities for advancement. On 
the basis of this analysis and recent studies by economists on women’s 
earnings, it is clear that women suffer from structural and discriminatory 
practices that so far have proved to be difficult to correct in our society 
(Treiman and Hartmann, 1981). | 


Sibling Models 


Our most recent research has involved the effects of family structure on the 
achievements of siblings. The new data required for this research comes from 
a 1977 survey of a sample of the siblings of our original respondents. The 
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resemblance of siblings raised together is, of course, a fundamental indicator 
of the force with which the family functions to create and maintain systems of 
social differentiation and inequality. Sibling similarity captures the effects of 
social and economic (as well as genetic) background, of family structure, and 
of all other commonalities of social and psychological functioning of the 
family. We have developed theoretical and analytical designs for our research 
(Sewell and Hauser, 1977) and have published several papers on the results of 
our analysis (Hauser, Sewell, and Clarridge, 1982; Hauser and Mossel, 1985; 
Hauser and Sewell, 1985, 1986). I need mention only briefly two of these 
papers. 

The first deals with the influence of birth order on educational attainment 
among more than 9000 of our original respondents and among their full 
sibships, which include more than 30,000 persons (Hauser and Sewell, 1985). 
Whether we look at selection into our original sample of respondents, their 
postsecondary educational achievements, or educational attainments within 
full-sibships, we find no systematic effects of birth order on schooling, when 
such relevant variables as age, gender, and number of siblings are controlled. 
This, of course, is contrary to the expectations of the well-known Zajonc and 
Markus confluence theory (Zajonc, 1983; Zajonc and Markus, 1975; Zajonc, 
Markus, and Markus, 1979) and to the recent sensational claims about sibling 
effects reported in the popular press. 

The second study deals with family effects in models of education, 
occupational status, and earnings (Hauser and Sewell, 1986). Using fraternal 
pairs, we develop and test simple structural equation models of the effects of 
measured and unmeasured family background factors, mental ability, and 
schooling on occupational status and earnings. These models permit direct 
comparisons of within- and between-family regressions. We find no evidence 
that family background leads to overestimation of the effects of ability on 
schooling or of schooling on occupation; but, at the same time, we find that 
family background has notable independent effects on ability, schooling, and 
socioeconomic attainments. 


The Influence of the Wisconsin Research 


It is difficult for me to assess the influence of our Wisconsin research on the 
study of social stratification. The sheer number of publications is impressive: 
More than 70 articles and chapters in books and five monographs have been 
published reporting its results. Twenty Ph.D. dissertations have been based 
on project data. Several of our articles have become “Citation Classics” and 
many textbooks include discussions of our models. These models have been 
applied in various national, regional, state, and community studies. They have 
been used by others to interpret differences in the aspirations and achievements 
of blacks and whites, ethnic groups, and developed and developing nations. In 
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most instances, these are not exact replications. In some studies, key variables 
are omitted because of lack of data. In other instances, new variables have 
been added to the models. (See Sewell and Hauser, 1980, for a detailed review 
of these studies.) We have been impressed, however, with the extent to which 
our models have been confirmed when similar measurements and variables 
are employed. (Recent evaluations of our work, both favorable and critical, 
are to be found in articles by Featherman, 1981, and Campbell, 1983.) 
Before leaving this account of the Wisconsin research on aspiration and 
attainment, I must point out that a program of the magnitude of the 
Wisconsin Longitudinal Study would have been impossible had not the 
institutional structure of scientific research been expanded to include the 
funding of social science research. Neither would the analysis that was 
undertaken have been feasible without the recent development of mathe- 
matical statistical models for the analysis of survey data. The application of 
these models depended on the development of computer technology, which 
provided adequate storage capacity and computational power to permit the 
rapid solution of these statistical models. Moreover, such projects require a 
complex organizational structure, including a survey research facility to 
provide sampling, interviewing, and coding; computer programmers to put 
the data on tapes and disks and to adapt or create data analysis programs; and 
a project manager to tend to the day-to-day business and to manage and 
maintain the data files. But most of all, a project of this magnitude requires the 
collaboration of faculty and graduate student colleagues who have creative 
ideas and the methodological skills to share in the analysis of the data and in 
the writing of papers and reports.3 This, of course, is in sharp contrast to the 
typical situation in the 1930s, when I began my career in sociology. At that 


3. I wish to acknowledge fully that the work on this research program has been made possible 
by the theoretical and methodological contributions of my faculty and student collaborators. The 
two faculty colleagues who have contributed most are Archie O. Haller, especially during the 
earlier years of the project, and, more recently, Robert M. Hauser. These two have made 
theoretical, substantive, and methodological contributions to most of the research that has been 
produced and have shared in the analysis and writing of its most important publications. Other 
faculty colleagues who helped greatly in establishing the data base are Kenneth Lutterman, 
Ronald Pavalko, Janet Fisher, and Wendy C. Wolf. Each has coauthored several papers resulting 
from the project. Graduate students who served as research assistants and coauthored papers on 
the project include Michael Armer, Duane Alwin, William Bielby, Richard Campbell, Brian 
Clarridge, Thomas Daymont, Nancy Dunton, Peter Dickenson, Dorothy Ellegaard, Neil 
Fligstein, Ruth Gasson, David Grusky, Randy Hodson, Susan Janssen, Victor Jesudason, 
Michael Massagli, Peter Mossel, Norma Nager, George Ohlendorf, Allen Orenstein, Alejandro 
Portes, Rosanda Richards, Rachel Rosenfeld, Vimal Shah, Linda Sheehy, Hershel Shosteck, 
Kenneth Spenner, Matthew Snipp, Annemette Sorensen, Robin Stryker, Hazel Symonette, 
Shu-Ling Tsai, Eldon Wagner, Richard Williams, Alexandra Wright, and Charlotte Yang. All of 
us have been highly dependent on Taissa Hauser, our project manager, for her devoted and 
unstinting assistance. And, of course, I must acknowledge my great debt to my former 
undergraduate student, faculty colleague, frequent consultant, and longtime friend, Otis Dudley 
Duncan. 
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time, a lone scholar, with the assistance of a student or two, would undertake a 
research project with very limited funding, obtain information on a small 
nonprobability sample, employ simple counting or cross-tabular procedures 
in the analysis of the data, write up the results, and hope to get an article or 
monograph published in one of the then limited outlets for sociological 
research studies. 


SUMMARY 


I have witnessed a great transformation in the scale, methodology, social 
organization, scope, and funding of research, and in the training of graduate 
students, during the half century that I have been a sociologist. I have shown 
how my career has been influenced by these changes in the organization of the 
social sciences in general and of sociology in particular. Moreover, I have 
attempted to indicate how my efforts, in concert with others, may have 
contributed to these changes and to the way sociology is done at Wisconsin 
and in many of the leading graduate departments of sociology in America. 

I am not yet prepared to evaluate the impact of these changes. Please ask 
me to do so in another ten or more years, say around my 90th birthday, if 1am 
not still too involved in them to be objective! My guess is that the quantitative 
scientific revolution in sociology will continue to dominate American 
Sociology for many years to come, despite some vigorous competition from 
several quarters. I would predict also that in the future large national sample 
surveys and well-designed longitudinal studies will provide much of the data 
for sociological analysis, that data from these studies will be made readily and 
rapidly available in machine-readable form for all who wish to analyze them, 
and that complex statistical techniques will be developed to exploit the data 
more fully. All this will require large-scale funding by government agencies. I 
trust too that the foundations and government agencies will continue to 
support innovative and exploratory studies that do not require so much 
funding and infrastructure. 
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An “Uppity Generation” and the 
Revitalization of 
Macroscopic Sociology 


Reflections at Midcareer by a 
Woman from the 1960s 


Theda Skocpol 


“HOw DID SOMEONE from your background come to write such a book?” 
The questioner was Perry Anderson, and the query was directed at me, Theda 
Skocpol, as the two of us sat together on a wintry day in 1978, eating lunch at 
Grendel’s Den, down Boylston street from Harvard Square. I had just 
finished the manuscript for States and Social Revolutions: A Comparative 
Analysis of France, Russia, and China (Skocpol, 1979). Anderson and I knew 
one another by reputation, but this was our first personal discussion. I had 
described the arguments and the historical scope of my new book to him, and 
he had then asked me about my background. Where had I come from; and 
what was my education? Anderson (1974a, 1974b) was himself the author of a 
recently published two-volume masterpiece, Passages from Antiquity to 
Feudalism and Lineages of the Absolutist State, a study that analyzed 
European civilization and European states over 2000 years of history. 

The connections of Perry Anderson’s comparative-historical work to his 
past were comprehensible, for Anderson had received an elite British 
education majoring in languages at Oxford, and was a nonprofessional leftist 
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intellectual of independent means. But as I-had explained to him, I was 
“nothing special” in American terms. I grew up in the Midwest, in Michigan, 
where both sets of grandparents had been farmers, my father a high school 
teacher, and my mother a homemaker and substitute teacher. Nor had I gone 
to an elite university. My undergraduate education, with a major in 
Sociology, was at a huge, state-supported “land-grant” institution, Michigan 
State University. Only after I married a physics major and completed my B.A. 
degree there, did we make our way to Harvard for graduate study. At 
Harvard, I ended up studying with Barrington Moore, Jr., along with 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Ezra Vogel, Daniel Bell, and George Homans. Their 
intellectual impact on me could certainly be seen in the book I had just 
completed during my third year as a Harvard junior faculty member. Yet, 
after all, where had I ever found the breadth of imagination and the sheer 
ambitious daring to embark on a Ph.D. thesis comparing three great social 
revolutions and six countries altogether, while knowing the languages of only 
two of them? 

As I tried, a bit lamely, to explain to Perry Anderson that day, the answer 
lies partly in the impact on my thinking—and on the thinking of many others 
who were then becoming young adults and students of society—of the 
indelible domestic and international events of the 1960s. The 1960s created an 
“uppity generation,” which has not only caused trouble for its elders in all of 
America’s major institutions, but has also revitalized the macroscopic and 
critical sides of our discipline. The answer to Anderson’s question about me 
also lies in something more traditionally American: in the special wonders 
that an open and competitive university system can work on an ambitious 
middle-class youngster who is willing to climb away from her community of 
origin in search of national professional success. 

Let me talk about each of these matters in turn. Afterward, I will turn to 
another set of formative experiences for myself and others: those having to do 
with the sharp transformations in the roles of women that have come in the 
United States during the last two decades. These transformations too have 
had momentous intellectual consequences for our discipline, consequences 
that in my opinion are going to play out for many years to come. 


THE 1960s AND THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL IMAGINATION 


Two tensions have run through the sociological enterprise since its origins, 
and especially since it became academically institutionalized between 1890 
and 1930 in the United States. First, is sociology about long-term social 
change and entire configurations of social relations; or is it about more 
narrowly defined “social” problems or “social” areas of life not already 
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claimed by other social scientists such as economists and political scientists? 
Second, is sociology an “objective and cumulative” science (however that is 
defined in a given epoch); or is sociology a critical enterprise, devoted to 
promoting the reform of existing social arrangements? In truth, sociology 
is—and must always be—all of these things, despite the practical difficulties of 
holding them together in shared professional arrangements. 

In different historical periods, the balance among the tendencies shifts, as 
one or another emphasis is revitalized through sociologists’ experiences in, 
and links to, the larger society—and especially through the experiences of 
younger cohorts who are just entering the discipline in a given period. For 
those of us who believe that American sociologists can think big and critically, 
that they can attempt to grasp the interrelations of institutions and 
understand the conflicts and contradictions that cause them to change over 
time, in short, for those of us who are “macroscopic sociologists,” there have 
been three periods in modern U.S. history that have been especially 
revitalizing. The first was the turn of the twentieth century, when the problems 
of industrial labor and urban living inspired new conceptions of social 
interrelatedness and drew many social analysts into progressive reform 
movements. The second period of revitalization stretched from the New Deal 
through World War II, when successive (albeit contrasting) national crises, 
and collective efforts to manage them, inspired attempts at grand macrosocio- 
logical theorizing and involved many sociologists with domestic and foreign 
policymaking. Finally, the third period of revitalization, which brought 
experiences and orientations in many ways at odds with those inspired by the 
second period, was “the 1960s.” This decade (stretching into the early 1970s) 
witnessed the civil rights and black power movements, demands for “student 
power” on the campuses, the launching of women’s movements, and 
widespread opposition among American middle-class youth to U.S. involve- 
ment in the Vietnam War. 

The ferment of the 1960s commenced just ahead of the time that the 
demographic bulge of the postwar “baby boom” arrived at young adulthood. 
Thus the sense of scarce opportunities that would hit later, as large, crowded 
cohorts came onto the postcollege labor markets, was not there at first. The 
ferment of the 1960s also came at a time of national economic prosperity, and 
I can remember well the sense of optimism and freedom that gave to young 
people. No matter how much we protested, we felt that future opportunities 
for careers remained open, when—and if—we got around to them. 

Politically, of course, varied experiences in this decade delivered different 
messages to subgroups of young Americans. For quite a few working-class 
men outside the colleges, the decade may have had little special effect, until the 
draft recruiters came and they (unlike their college brethren) went off to 
Vietnam, often not to return. But for young people in the colleges and 
universities, this was an exhilarating and wrenching time of intense political 
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engagement, and perhaps cultural alienation. Some “dropped out” of career- 
oriented American middle-class life as a result, but usually just temporarily. 
Many young people participated and protested without ever dropping out or 
going to jail. 

What most of the generation came to share, I think, was an acute sense that 
existing relations of power in state, economy, and society could be very unjust, 
and that authorities in all institutional spheres were not necessarily honest or 
automatically worthy of trust. At the same time, we gained a sense that 
protests and rebellions could make a difference: After mass demonstrations 
and the deaths of three young civil rights workers, the federal government 
finally enforced desegregation in the South; campus authorities did often back 
down in the face of students sit-ins; and, in the bitter end, the United States 
withdrew from Vietnam. 

For the discipline of sociology (along with other social sciences), the 1960s 
were a source of internal trouble, as well as of intellectual reorientation and 
renewal. Until the middle-1970s, at least, the troubling effects were more 
obvious, especially from the point of view of the elders of the discipline. For 
one thing, the protests of the 1960s aroused a lot of sympathy and 
participation from sociologists, which often put sociology departments on 
collision courses with university administrators. 

More important, many 1960s-generation student protesters chose to go to 
graduate school in sociology, seeing the discipline as a way to continue and 
intellectualize critical stances toward society. This meant that, by the middle 
1970s, very bright and articulate 1960s-generation Ph.D.s were on the market 
for assistant professor jobs; and five to eight years later, they were expecting 
tenure in sociology departments around the country. But the passage upward 
was often not smooth, for these were members of an “uppity generation” in 
two senses. First, they were self-consciously and loudly critical of the theories 
and sometimes also the methods that had guided the careers of their elders. 
Many of the elders had experienced America as a victor over Depression and 
Nazism, and had defined worldviews grounded in cold war oppositions 
between “freedom” and “tyranny.” The young people of the 1960s generation, 
however, were skeptical both of American goodness and of U.S. efficacy in the 
world. 

Second, not only were these youngsters intellectually at odds with many of 
their elders, they were also people who wouldn’t take “no” for an answer if 
they felt an injustice had been done in the tenure process. Time after time, 
therefore, 1960s-generation sociologists were denied promotions by tenured 
colleagues who did not understand or like their new “marxist” or “radical” or 
“feminist” teaching and research. And time after time, aggrieved 1960s- 
generation sociologists filed complaints or lawsuits to get these tenure denials 
reversed. Sometimes they succeeded after several years of -bitter disputes, 
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usually leaving university administrators more convinced than ever that 
sociology was an “unscientific” and hopelessly divided discipline. 

I have put the foregoing in the past tense, because in most colleges and 
universities this phase ended by the early 1980s, as the 1960s-generation 
sociologists who were going to get tenure—in one way or another—got it and 
began to settle into their departmental and university establishments. 
Meanwhile, the reinvigorating effects of their scholarly productivity have 
been incorporated into the discipline’s journals and reading lists, especially on 
the macroscopic and critical sides of the discipline. What are those effects? 
Overall, I see three very important ones. 

First, 1960s-generation macrosociologists have rejected the preoccupation 
of social scientists in the 1950s with consensual and systemic models of social 
order, in favor of enduring concerns about understanding sources of 
domination by some classes or elites or groups over others. Furthermore, 
1960s-generation people are fascinated by conflict, including the possibilities 
for protests against domination to lead to better social arrangements. It is not 
incidental that 1960s-generation sociologists, along with a few older ones 
whose work resonated well with the experiences of the 1960s, have led the way 
in reorienting much of sociological theorizing and research from the study of 
prestige and mobility to the study of class relations, from the study of political 
attitudes to the study of the state, and from the study of irrational deviance to 
the study of resourceful collective action. 

Second, 1960s-generation macrosociologists have discarded the pro- 
gressive-developmentalist and U.S.-centered view of the world characteristic 
of “modernization theory.” They have replaced this, not with any one new 
view, but with debates about “the capitalist world system,” with research on 
the diverse class and state structures of various Third World areas, and witha 
sense of the varied political and cultural trajectories of nations caught up in 
world economic and geopolitical transitions that transcend the control of any 
one country, including the United States. The sense in which all of these new 
views are part of the post-Vietnam era should be obvious. 

Third, and perhaps least obvious, it seems to me that 1960s-generation 
sociologists of all sorts, not just macroscopically oriented ones, have— 
finally—brought a new tolerance for diversity into the departmental and 
professional settings of our discipline. Partly this has happened because we 
ourselves had to be “tolerated” as we grew up; as we have become tenured 
and reached middle age, we have become less determined to criticize the 
shortcomings of our elders! In addition, 1960s-generation sociologists (and so 
far those who have followed us into the discipline) are more comfortable with 
theoretical, methodological, and political differences of opinion than were 
sociologists who experienced career success in the 1950s. 

We 1960s-generation people do not yearn for one grand sociological theory 
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such as Parsonsian structure-functionalism; nor do we imagine that sociology 
can be a pure, cumulative, technically grounded science. Some of us are 
Marxists and leftists, and all of us know that such folks are valuable to the 
discipline. All of us have been socialized at a time when the proper research 
methodologies of sociology broadened from interviews and statistics to 
include various historical and interpretive methods. And most of us enjoy 
close intellectual ties to age-peers in one or another different discipline, thus 
causing us to be less defensive about sociology’s boundaries than sociologists 
were in the 1950s. 

Sociology as a discipline, in sum, has survived the raucous advent of a 
generation of ex-student-protesters. As a result, sociology has much more 
vivid and interesting things to say about the United States and the world. 
Frequently, to be sure, these things are critical of established authorities and 
ways of life, which means that the discipline remains less than favored in a 
period of conservative national politics. Still it really doesn’t matter that the 
critical and macroscopic parts of sociology have not played well in Wash- 
ington, D.C. For these are the discipline’s long-term resources, the grounds 
from which it generates new research ideas for the future, ideas that can 
sometimes capture the imagination of broader audiences. And if I am right 
that the discipline is also becoming more internally tolerant as a result of the 
incorporation of the 1960s generation, then it will be able to benefit from 
these long-term benefits, while still having plenty of room for more problem- 
oriented and technically sophisticated colleagues whose work might gain 
more favor in Washington. 


AN UPWARDLY MOBILE MIDWESTERNER: 
FROM MICHIGAN STATE TO HARVARD 


So far I have spoken of the 1960s generation of American sociologists in 
collective terms. But what about my personal trajectory, my unique variation 
on the themes of this generation? After all, generations do not write books; 
and Perry Anderson could well have wondered, not how someone from the 
U.S. 1960s generation could write States and Social Revolutions, but how a 
person from a nonelite midwestern background, from “Moo U” rather than 
the Ivy League, could do it, or would ever want to. 

Major books in macroscopic sociology have been produced over the last 
ten years by 1960s-generation people who come from eastern, upper-middle- 
class backgrounds, especially Jewish upper-middle-class backgrounds, and 
who have received undergraduate degrees from Ivy League universities. 
Interestingly, these have mostly been books about American society and its 
history, and not comparative works like States and Social Revolutions. 
Probably a book like my first one, about other people’s countries and events in 
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the past, takes less self-confidence than a “big” and critical book about one’s 
own nation. 

In any event, I am certain that if I had accepted one of the offers of 
admission that I—as a midwestern high school valedictorian and Merit 
Scholar—received from the Ivy League colleges, I would never have ended up 
doing macroscopic sociology of any kind. Upward social mobility for a young 
person not already from a cosmopolitan professional or upper-class back- 
ground needs to come in measured steps if it is to produce growing self- 
confidence rather than a sense of being limited and not first rate. In the United 
States, fortunately, the higher education system is competitive and open 
enough to allow a step-by-step climb like mine. 

Michigan State University was a wonderful place for a bright Midwesterner 
to be an undergraduate in the late 1960s. The university is huge, and therefore 
reasonably cosmopolitan. Moreover, at that time, with the auto industry and 
the state’s finances booming, MSU was “on the make” in everything from 
football to academic excellence. In the latter field, as in the former, MSU had 
a national recruitment campaign and used special scholarships to attract 
bright students from all over the country. Once students arrived at MSU, they 
found that an elite Honors College within the overall mass university catered 
to those defined as “the academic elite.” Even as a Michigan native at a public 
state university, therefore, I could attend special, small classes with very 
smart—and often very radical—peers from all parts of the United States. I 
could have the feeling of being fully part of the political and cultural ferment 
of the decade, yet still get on with my academic studies in a way essential to 
someone not from a privileged background. As protesters and organizers, 
many of my friends took much greater risks than I did. As always, I was hitting 
the books. 

The MSU Sociology Department had marvelous teachers—especially 
James McKee and John and Ruth Useem—who gave undergraduates a sense 
that macroscopic and critical sociology could be at once exciting and solidly 
based in empirical knowledge about America and the rest of the world. In 
general, MSU sociology had many engaging and critically minded professors, 
but they were not so “trendy” as to be spending their time on European 
theories rather than on the study of actual social patterns, and I benefited 
from their groundedness. (I did not hear about Louis Althusser until I got to 
Harvard, which was fortunate!) What is more, flexible MSU rules about 
majors for honors students allowed me to range freely in the social sciences 
and literature, and not remain confined to undergraduate lecture courses. I 
took many courses in anthropology, political science, and French literature. I 
took one graduate seminar that introduced me to the work of Barrington 
Moore, Jr., and gave me the idea that I could go to Harvard and study with 
him. And I took an intensive history course that surveyed all of the American 
past at a very high level of mastery. These experiences planted the seeds that 
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have since grown into the major projects I have pursued as a mature 
sociologist. 

Equally important, at MSU everything was manageable for me, even as it 
was plenty challenging. I gained a sense of being “special” and “on top” of a 
large university world. If I had gone as a Midwesterner to the Ivy League, I 
could not have gained that feeling and the self-confidence it breeds. Nor, for 
that matter, would I probably have been able to win the fellowships from the 
Danforth Foundation and the National Science Foundation that gave me the 
indispensable material means to do continuous graduate study. 

Next, it was important to my development into a macroscopic comparative- 
historical sociologist that I went from MSU to Harvard, and studied there in 
the early 1970s, rather than earlier or later. The hegemony of Parsonsian 
structure-functionalism had faded by the time I arrived at Harvard, leaving a 
legacy of respect for macroscopic sociology without the confining embrace of 
an abstract paradigm. Of greater practical importance, I got to Harvard just 
after the biggest radical protests, so I was not tempted to do things that would 
get me suspended (as others were, just a year or two ahead of me). And 
Barrington Moore’s seminars were there for me to join. 

Moreover, the Harvard Sociology Department was in an excellent period 
back then. Graduate classes included 15 to 25 students per year, hardworking, 
ambitious, and very intelligent students from all over the world. This was a 
period when broad-minded sociology was highly esteemed in the larger 
society, and also inside Harvard, to the degree that any sociology has ever 
been esteemed there. We Harvard graduate students of the 1970s got attention 
from distinguished teachers, and even more attention from one another. The 
ones considered the best among us were encouraged to do ambitious 
dissertations, well beyond what any professionally sensible graduate training 
program would encourage in its Ph.D. students. 

Thus, when I wrote a 100-page paper comparing the French, Russian, and 
Chinese Revolutions, and used the comparison to criticize and reorient 
sociological theory in this area, Daniel Bell declared that I had the beginnings 
of a thesis there. Given that it was nonprofessional Harvard, self-styled as the 
center of the intellectual world, I believed him, and so was foolhardy enough 
to undertake a dissertation on a huge topic I really cared about, rather than 
doing a limited exercise. My studies with Ezra Vogel on China and with 
Barrington Moore on Europe had convinced me that I understood new things 
about revolutions in modern world history. What is more, a comparative- 
historical study was a “dispassionate” and scholarly way for me to get at 
themes about power, the state, and social change that were on my mind in this 
era of protest over U.S. involvement in the Vietnamese revolution. 

In sum, along with the climate of the 1960s, a scholarly but not very 
professional Harvard graduate education, coming on top of an MSU honors 
undergraduate education, gave me the chutzpah to undertake the virtually 
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impossible. Many painful months later (after I had been teaching for a year as 
a prospective assistant professor at Harvard) my ambitious Ph.D. dissertation 
was approved. I had the basis for what would become, after a couple of years 
of further work and revisions, a major book in comparative-historical 
sociology, the kind of book that usually is written only by a grand old man at 
the end of along career that started with more circumscribed research—or else 
by an Oxford-educated British leftist not worried about a professional career 
at all! 


NEW POSSIBILITIES FOR WOMEN, 
NEW PROBLEMS FOR EVERYONE— 
AND ANOTHER SOURCE OF 
REVITALIZATION FOR SOCIOLOGY 


I have presented matters to this point as if being a woman made little 
difference in my life, as if the identity as a 1960s-generation Midwesterner who 
went to Harvard was more important. This reflects the way I thought about 
things most of the time as an undergraduate and graduate student. In turn, my 
experiences through my student years facilitated my sense of self as a high- 
achieving student with all possibilities before her, regardless of what might 
have typically happened to other young females. 

I am the older daughter in a two-daughter family. In school, I was always 
“the brain” rather than a popular beauty, and I drowned my sorrows about 
this in books. Then, when I got to college, I found I could have books and 
good friends at the same time, and I flourished. I married very early, as an 
undergraduate, but this step felt like a liberation from parental supervision 
rather than an acceptance of new constraints. Bill Skocpol and I had fallen in 
love while working together as student volunteers on a civil rights education 
project in Mississippi, and our relationship was always premised on the idea 
that we would proceed together to graduate training and careers as university 
teachers. I have little doubt that this excellent marriage to an egalitarian man 
of the 1960s, a marriage now over two decades in duration, has always been a 
major factor in my career achievements as well as my long-term personal 
happiness. 

For about a year after getting married in 1967 as a junior, I did experience 
the shock of certain teachers suddenly redefining me as someone without an 
independent future. I had been planning to graduate one year early along with 
Bill, but I had to back off, because it took months to convince certain 
professors that as a married woman I should still be seriously recommended 
for fellowships and for the best graduate departments. Bill and I talked openly 
with our teachers about the incipient discrimination I was facing, and upon 
reflection everyone changed their outlooks. I took very valuable courses that 
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extra year, and I was recommended for—and won—the national fellowships I 
needed to get on with it. Moreover, Bill and I were able to proceed to graduate 
school at exactly the same time, and afterward we would always face major 
career hurdles and transitions at about the same time. In contrast to the more 
typical situation where the woman follows after a more advanced male career, 
this situation has reinforced our egalitarian attitudes toward one another and 
given each of us equal leverage in the decisions about our life and work. 

Once I arrived at Harvard for graduate study, my gender identity simply 
receded. Because my class entered during the Vietnam draft, when men could 
not get deferrals for graduate study, the class, a large one, was half women. A 
clique of women emerged as the leadership cadre in my graduate cohort. The 
women’s movement was getting off the ground in those years, and I attended a 
consciousness-raising group. But we women and men in the Harvard graduate 
program seemed already to have achieved an egalitarian situation. The senior 
faculty, of course, were another matter, yet at first it only seemed necessary to 
“raise their consciousness” through a combination of mild protests and 
suggestions of “qualified” women for them to hire. At that time, in the early 
1970s, the federal government was demanding that Harvard and other 
universities draw up affirmative action guidelines, and many professors and 
administrators were genuinely eager to recruit women at the assistant 
professor level. 

After a couple of frustrating years in which, somehow, women got pushed 
aside in favor of male protégés of senior faculty, the Harvard Sociology 
Department was finally ready to take the plunge—just as I was completing my 
Ph.D. and getting some national notice for my work. In the space of two years, 
three women assistant professors were suddenly hired, to make up half of a 
junior faculty that had previously had no women except off-line lecturers. I 
was one of the women hired. Ironically, I probably felt like the “safest” 
candidate to most of my professors, for I was their own product, a known 
quantity. Anyway, the two and then three of us women were happy to be 
together, and we had excellent collegial relations with our junior male 
counterparts. Again, just as it had seemed while I was a graduate student, the 
issue of “femaleness” became irrelevant. Harvard Sociology had decided to 
incorporate women, we all felt, and before too long senior women would be 
hired or promoted strictly according to their merits. It was all going to happen 
naturally, without any great fuss, as long as we kept making good suggestions 
of “qualified women.” Across the nation, such women were emerging in large 
numbers at all levels of the discipline of sociology, so surely Harvard would 
soon find suitable senior women. 

Well, it didn’t turn out that way, as anyone who hasn’t been asleep in recent 
years surely knows! During 1980 to 1981, after two increasingly tense years as 
the only remaining woman on the Harvard Sociology faculty, I became one of 
the uppitiest of all uppity generation sociologists. After I had, in my own view 
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and the view of many others around the country, “earned” tenure at Harvard, 
I was denied it with no explanation that I found credible, other than what I felt 
were reactions against me as an ambitious woman. I filed a protest, the first 
internal grievance ever pursued at Harvard about tenure and about gender 
discrimination. No doubt, the same overweening self-confidence, partly 
Harvard-bred, that helped me to conceive and write States and Social 
Revolutions encouraged me to protest (albeit after much anguish and with 
well-founded fears about the consequences). Certainly, too, the general 
esteem in which protest against perceived injustice is held by my generation 
gave me the courage to sustain what turned out to be a many-year game of 
“chicken” with the leaders of the most arrogant university in the Western 
world. 

I did not expect to “win” my original 1980-1981 grievance, but ultimately I 
did, achieving the right to have my case decided on its scholarly merits by 
Harvard’s President Derek Bok. Then I had to keep asking over many years 
for a “final” decision from President Bok. Yet these were years during which I 
flourished happily and productively as a tenured faculty member at the 
University of Chicago, where I learned the skills of leading a research group 
and building a collegial center, things I could not easily have learned at 
Harvard. The only drawback to remaining forever at Chicago, America’s 
greatest scholarly university, was that my husband and I had to live and work 
in two places. Finally, in late 1984, I was offered the Harvard tenured 
professorship that Iam convinced would have been mine in 1981 if I had been 
“Theodore” rather than “Theda.” Because I wanted to improve my chances to 
stop commuting and live year-round with my husband, I accepted the 
Harvard offer and returned there in the fall of 1986. I was not welcomed and 
am not yet allowed to function normally as a senior member of the faculty at 
Harvard. I greatly miss the collegiality of the University of Chicago. But my 
husband and J are ableto live and work together in Boston, and I must simply 
endure the hostilities until they abate. 

This, however, is all I am going to say about the events between Harvard 
and myself. If you want to know the rest, you must read the wonderfully juicy 
memoirs I will write in about 25 years! For now, let me conclude with some 
more general reflections about changing women’s roles and the reverberations 
in sociological scholarship. 

Although many women of the 1960s generation—as well as many older 
women whose lives were transformed midstream by the women’s movement— 
became self-conscious feminists much earlier than I did, I suspect that my 
trajectory reverberates with general experiences in one important respect. In 
the heady days.of the late 1960s and early 1970s, many of us imagined that 
changes in women’s roles at workplaces and within families might come all at 
once. No doubt there would be much travail for a bit, but then we could all 
settle down to anew normality. Many of us younger women expected that, of 
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course, we and our successors would henceforth be able to “have it all”: 
meritocratic careers (with no problems about getting the promotions we 
earned); enduring love-relationships; and children. For many middle-class 
career women, however—including the significant proportions of us now in 
the ranks as professional sociologists—the last decade has been a prolonged 
lesson in how difficult it is—impossible, really—to “have it all.” (Or if one 
does succeed, as the character in the Lily Tomlin play exclaims: “If I’d known 
this is what it would be like to have it all, I might have been willing to settle for 
less”!—Wagner, 1985, p. 184.) The last decade has also been a time of multiple 
challenges and frustrations for the men—changing and unchanged alike— 
who have been dealing with us changing women. (Arlie Russell Hochschild 
gave a talk at the University of Chicago titled “Changing Women and 
Unchanged Men.”) 

By now, almost everyone is confused and worried about where these 
gender-role changes are going to come out, both in their own lives, and for 
American society as a whole. Women are in all levels of the work force to stay. 
But ambitious women are still not accepted at the top and, no matter what 
their achievements, they still have to endure the worst personal insults and 
struggle without end against virtually insuperable obstacles to their having 
real power. Many American families, meanwhile, do not feel as if they are 
working correctly, either as loving partnerships or as ways to sustain children. 
Some of the frustrations over all of this are taken out in bitter disputes 
between men and women, especially over domestic relations, and over issues 
of sexual harassment or women’s career advancement. Yet many of the 
frustrations are also being taken out by women on each other. The sad fact is 
that, within given work places, professions, and communities, as well as 
within the society as a whole, subgroups of women who have chosen—or been 
pushed by circumstances into—contrasting relationships to men, children, 
and work morally condemn one another in ways ranging from gossip to 
political movements over abortion. 

As was the case with the student-centered ferment of the 1960s, the 
upheavals subsequently highlighted by the women’s movement and propelled 
by underlying longer-term changes in gender relations are proving to be a 
source of intellectual revitalization for the discipline of sociology. The various 
points I made in the previous paragraph came not only from my experiences 
and those of others I know personally. They also come from the outpouring of 
marvelous sociological studies recently published on women’s situations and 
changing gender relations in American society. They come from what I have 
learned through the scholarship of leading sociologists such as Alice Rossi, 
Kristin Luker, Kathleen Gerson, Carole Joffe, Rosabeth Kanter, Barbara 
Laslett, Arlie Hochschild, Ruth Sidel, Lenore Weitzman, Jane Mansbridge, 
Beth Hess, and Myra Feree, and quite a few others. When things get tough in 
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society, we sociologists get going—one might say! Lately, sociologists (mostly 
women) who study gender issues have especially gotten going. They are 
producing excellent scholarship on matters that will not be subsumed by the 
newly fashionable economistic “rational choice” theories favored by many 
male academics. For this sociological scholarship uses methods ranging from 
statistics, to history, to intensive interviews, to participant observation, to tell 
us about the intractable dilemmas and trade-offs that men and women face 
today in American society. These are matters of personal concern to all of us, 
and matters of almost obsessive concern to the society as a whole. For many 
years to come, therefore, sociology will gain enormously from those who can 
write vividly, macroscopically, and with some critical edge about changing 
gender relations and their reverberations in families, workplaces, and the 
nation’s politics. 

Yet what, finally, does all of this have to do with Theda Skocpol? It is all 
well and good for her to read books by women fellow sociologists about 
matters of gender, but we all know that she has never done such research 
herself. She has written about states, wars, and revolutions, all decidedly 
“male” phenomena, and she has not even highlighted the gender dimensions 
of the phenomena she has studied. 

Fair enough. The central theme of my sociological scholarship has always 
been “the state.” I have done comparative-historical studies of various kinds 
of large-scale social change—especially revolutions and the rise of modern 
welfare states—in order to explore ways in which states as organizations and 
as institutional arrangements independently affect political conflicts and their 
outcomes (see, e.g., Skocpol, 1979, 1984; Evans, Rueschemeyer, and Skocpol, 
1985). These have been my variations on the central themes of 1960s- 
generation scholarship, my way of dealing with issues of domination and 
conflict. And I have never wanted to write about “women’s issues” unless they 
seemed directly relevant to my primary research concerns. 

In recent years, however, I have been coming to see that women’s 
movements and gender relations are, in fact, central to the formation of 
modern welfare states and, in particular, critical to the early stages of modern 
social policies in the twentieth-century United States. Perhaps not surprising, 
my time at the University of Chicago has coincided with research on the 
temporal and geographic variations within the United States, even as I have 
retained a cross-national purview (see Amenta et al., 1987). This intensive 
look at America’s past has finally led me to gender issues. While many 
“women’s studies” scholars in sociology, political science, and social history 
are beginning self-conscious attempts to write about gender relations in 
relation to societywide political and economic processes, I have been 
discovering from another direction the many ways in which “bringing the state 
back in” also means bringing gender identities and relationships to a central 
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place. The new insights I have gained in the process have given me more 
intellectual excitement than anything since discovering the core ideas of my 
first book. 

For example, fundamental things about the entire history of public social 
provision in the United States fell together for me for the first time when I 
realized what a difference it had made that women alone—rather than women 
plus working-class men as in most other nations—were excluded from the first 
100 years of American mass electoral democracy. In response, American 
women shaped many public policies as they mobilized outside of regular 
political channels. From the 1880s to the 1920s, European bureaucrats, 
politicians, and workers were originating “paternalist” welfare states. But the 
origins of modern American social provision are much more distinctively 
“maternalist,” both because American women were uniquely mobilized, and 
because American men had no bureaucratic state through which to shape and 
therefore control early welfare measures. Since the Progressive era, women’s 
efforts and gender relations have continued to shape basic aspects of U.S. 
social policies, right down to the current debates about the “feminization of 
poverty,” about “the divorce revolution,” and about the “right to life” versus 
the “right to choose” an abortion. 

My next major book is a macroscopic reflection on American history over 
the last 100 years, tracing the development of U.S. social policies from Civil 
War pensions, through the Progressive Era and the New Deal, through to the 
present-day debates over the future of social security and welfare. I am still a 
sociologist from the 1960s who likes to think very big and critically, and my 
recent years in the Midwest, as well as my roots there, ensured that I would in 
due course turn that proclivity to the understanding of our own nation. Yet 
the evolution of this current project also reflects the extent to which I have 
become, as an adult woman, increasingly feminist in my thinking—and not 
only at the personal level. For the analysis of gender relations figures centrally 
in this project, along with analyses of state formation and the politics of race 
and class. 

C. Wright Mills once pointed out that it is the job of good sociology to 
reveal the public issues inherent in troubles personally felt. Along with many 
others over the last ten years, I have personally felt the gender dimensions of 
life with special intensity. I hope that as a macroscopic historical student of 
politics, a child of the American 1960s, I can join the many others in our 
discipline who are already drawing on the travails of changing gender 
relations to enrich the sociological imagination. We should be able to do it for 
many years to come. 
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Commentary on 
Sociological Lives 


Charles Vert Willie 


ANY COMMENTARY ON this set of glimpses into eight sociological lives 
should, at the least, contain a-few observations on the nature of auto- 
biographies and the influence of those powerful enough to write them. 
Because these topics are covered in the Introduction to this book, with one 
exception, I shall not comment on either of them. Rather, I propose to identify 
so i 
First, I shall call attention to the variety of routes taken by these influentials in 
becoming sociologists. Then I shall, in effect, ask some questions: about their 
views on ethics and moralities, on stability and change, on the problems o 
conceptualization and level of abstraction, and finally on their images of the 
scope of sociology. 

The one exception that runs through these various questions and that may 
infringe—but ever so slightly—on the introductory essays by Robert Merton 
and Matilda Riley, concerns the ideasofpower. And here, in the spirit of this 
volume, I shall draw on some of my own ideas and experiences with that 
pervasive and relevant concept. 


ON BECOMING A SOCIOLOGIST 


Judging from the testimony of these eight scholars, they became sociologists 
by a variety of routes. The discipline of sociology was not the one they were 
inclined to enter as first choice. 
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Physics was Tad Blalock’s first major. He switched to mathematics. Then 
in graduate school he changed from mathematics to sociology “almost sight 
unseen,” he said, because he did not want to spend his life being “quite so 
pure” in pursuit of an understanding of pure mathematics. Moreover, he 
considered such pursuits “something of an escape from reality.” 

Bernice Neugarten received an undergraduate degree in English and 
French literatures and a master’s in educational psychology. Because she was 
too young to find a job as a high school teacher, she accepted the offer of an 
assistantship from her professor to enter the Human Development (then 
called Child Development) doctoral program at the University of Chicago. 
Thus Neugarten claims her entry into sociology was accidental. She was 
neither pushed from another field nor pulled toward this one. 

Alice Rossi wanted to be a writer and poet. She was an English major but 
changed to sociology during her undergraduate career after experiencing an 
enthusiastic and challenging sociology teacher who was sufficiently secure to 
introduce some of his courses with poems. When her poetry-reading professor 
moved on to Freud, Veblen, and Weber, Rossi was so excited that she changed 
her major to sociology before the semester ended. 

Lewis Coser was initially interested in literature. He studied comparative 
literature and how the literature of different nations was associated with their 
varying social structures. He switched to sociology because of the narrow 
perspective of his professor who thought that such an inquiry was a study in 
sociology and not comparative literature. Coser was more interested in the 
study than in its classification and switched to sociology so that he could fulfill 
his intellectual interest without horrifying a professor. 

Rosabeth Moss Kanter, a very private person, does not tell us when she 
decided to become a sociologist, but she does tell us why. Kanter was 
interested in the frontiers of social organization, “in the possibility of creating 
frameworks for social life that would satisfy utopian longings.” (She joined a 
kibbutz in Israel.) 

William Wilson got caught up in the civil rights revolution that was in full 
swing when he was in graduate school. By the time that he accepted his first 
full-time academic job, in 1965, Wilson had decided that race and ethnic 
relations would be his field of specialization. There are utopian longings in 
Wilson’s orientation too; he wanted to challenge “liberal orthodoxy,” advance 
a “social democratic public policy agenda,” and get the public’s attention for 
the purpose of improving life-chances of the “truly disadvantaged.” 

Theda Skocpol did have an undergraduate major in sociology but her 
interests were hardly traditional. She continued in graduate school, where she 
could study macroscopic and critical sociology. She studied sociology to gain 
an understanding of conflict and protest. 

William Sewell finished courses required of premedical majors yet he came 
into sociology as an undergraduate. Long before completing his work for the 
baccalaureate degree, his interest in becoming a physician had waned. 
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Immediately after graduating from college, Sewell enrolled in graduate school 
to study how science could be brought to bear on social phenomenon. Early 
on, he was committed to the development of quantitative sociology. 

In thinking about this variety of sociological lives, I now try to identify 
some of the crosscutting themes that they variously share. They are all 
distinguished sociologists, and in my reflective account they will largely speak 
for themselves, although I know full well that they may often disagree with my 
categorizations. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION ISSUES: 
MORALITY AND ETHICS 






ogy can help them achieve this goal. 
Blalock was pushed from the diseiptines of his first choice because physicists 
either refused to take responsibility for the destructive outcomes of science or 
they more or less avoided the reality of social problems. Kanter was pulled to 
sociology as an instrument “to reshape [reality] to include the best of human 
aspiration,” and Skocpol was attracted to the discipline “as a way to continue 
and intellectualize critical stances toward set dete that could “lead to better 












While Coser should also be classified as an ethical moralist, he claims that 
his “moral partisanship” is walled off from his “pure sociological analysis.” 
Nevertheless, he acknowledges that his writings have been inspired and 
motivated by his life experiences—such as those in the concentration camp, in 
revolutionary Europe, and in the turmoil of war. 

Soci i i = i s.” He 

is uncomfortable with sociological theorizing that is biased in a “conservative 
direction.” 

Rossi, who has used her sociology to underst 
adopted this focus, in part, as a creative outlet because she was provoked. She 
was cheated out of a study in which she was passionately invested. After the 
experience of discrimination by one of her research employers, Rossi shifted 
her intellectual and political action concerns. The pain from that experienc 
she said, was the stimulus for venturing into the sociological study of gender 
and eventually her writings on gender equality. Thus Rossi was pulled toward 
an area of specialization in sociology that promised insight into ways of 
overcoming the social problem of discrimination. 

Kanter‘also mentions discrimination as motivating a sense of urgency in the 
direction that her work took. She tells us, “It was very difficult for me to 
accept the legitimacy of the organizational and interpersonal barriers placed 
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in the path of advancement for women.” Indeed it was a source of great 
personal irritation for her to hear the failure of women to do as well as men in 
the public realm blamed on the psychology of the victim rather than the 
victimizers. Due largely to the inappropriateness of these conventional 
explanations, Kanter translated part of her interest in, social organization “to 
an investigation of the barmens that inhibit women.’ 





In like manner, the sociological study of race relations, one of Blalock’s” 
fields of specialization, also is concerned with the social problem of 
discrimination. He traces this interest, in part, to post-World War II 
experiences in the Far East and his gradual awareness that science ought to be 
concerned about ethnocentrism, as revealed by the prejudices of American 
sailors who delighted in nightly fights with Chinese whom they insultingly 
called “Gooks” despite the fact that they had been our allies during the war. 
Eventually Blalock developed a sense of guilt about the absence of contact 
with blacks other than domestic servants in Hartford where he grew up. 
Similarly Coser was concerned about the contemptuous way servants were 
treated in his family of orientation in Germany. 

phasizes that an understanding of discrimination was 
the goal that drew him to the sociology of racial and ethnic relations But he™ 
pa SR ee <0 
“wil ” Wilson 
wanted to understand the “deteriorating conditions of the black i coat 





e«SKocpolreports that she has personally experienced gender discrimination 
from one of her university employers. While she believes improving gender 
relations “to be a source of intellectual revitalization for the discipline of 
ociology,” her sociological research has been not about matters of gender but 
about “state, wars, and revolutions.” Wilson-also wanted to understand the 
role of “the state. . . in the emerging controversy over affirmative action.” He 
found the changing social structure of blacks in America a subject of 
“intellectual curiosity” and decided to make it his field of concentration. 
Néugartenreported no gender discrimination in her work but she has been 
concerned about-age-discrimination. She has contested age discrimination 
actions as a citizen in the university and in the community. Her sociological 
research has largely focused on issues of age discrimination. 
Sewell found discrimination against social science in the various universities 
where he was employed. As one of the “young Turks,” he joined with others to 
force a change. His efforts on behalf of financial support for social science, 
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including sociology, extended beyond the university to the federal govern- 
ment. Sewell’s research interests, however, have not focused on the sociology 
of support for social science. His efforts on behalf of social science have been 
implemented largely in his role as policymaker in the university and federal 
government and in voluntary national associations concerned with research. 





Why have I classified some sociologists as ethical moralists bs lhe, 1981, 
PP. 147- 148)? E i ; 








be unfair to require ethical behavior to fulfill the self-interests of others that 
are immoral, that violate one’s own interests or the interests of the groups with 
which one identifies. Likewise, it would be unfair to require moral behavior— 
the fulfillment of one’s own interests—that is unethical because it violates the 
interests of others. The puzzlement over such a social question is this) How ~ 


——_— ? Societal failures to solve this puzzlement, particularly with 


reference to age, gender, race, and the state, have intrigued and challenged 
sociologists over the years, as testimonies of these scholars have revealed. 

If the life experiences in social structures of this panel of sociologists are 
representative of others, then it is beyond happenstance that the national 
association that is a companion to the American Sociological Association is 
called the Society for the Study of Social Problems. C 


tne careers Of many 





ON STABILITY AND CHANGE 


These sociologists have discussed their professional lives and changing 
social structures using a number of different perspectives. Kanterembraces © 
Peter Drucker’s characterization of this period as the.age,of discontinuity. 
Such a period, she believes, has been a boon to a sociology that searches for 
unintended consequences. Goser, who has written extensively aboutwocial™. 
conflict, classifies himself as a “heretic in the functionalist school.” He cannot 
fully accept sociological theory biased in favor of equilibrium and harmonious 
adjustment. 


Rossi-speaks of her own experience as manifesting age-status.discordances= 
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resulting in “off time” in family and career developments. Neugarten’s career 
has been affected by discontinuity, by “off-time” and “out-time” events. She 
was ahead of her age cohort as a teenager in college, received her Ph.D. degree 
\ ‘on time,” but spent eight years “out,” raising two childrems and therefore was 
tenured a bit later than usual. B 







.” Sewellvis 
pleased to have participated in icvepiann pee relatively small traditional 
teaching department of sociology into a large research enterprise, in the 
struggle toimprove the prestige of the social sciences, including sociology, and 
in the struggle to change the institutional structure of research at the national 


level. 
Skoepol:states that sociology must be concerned with “refornwof existing 
social arrangements” and with “long-ter } e” (emphasis added), 


and she credits the sociologists of the 1960s generation with fostering big 
thoughts and critical thoughts on such matters. William Wilson; a sociologist 


of the 1960s, also is interested in the “c ing social or blacks in 
America” and the “changing social environments.in.[the city’s] variegated 


conflict, transformation, reform, and how to do things differently, sociol- 

gists, one may conclude, are almost obsessed with social change. Neugarten 
and Sewell, who were not attracted to sociology as an instrument of reform, 
are professionally interested in social change; but they also focus on 
continuities. 


0 & panei MembpDe;rs de DE TNEMSEIVES a argina 
people betwixt and between, Both Blalock and Rossi felt that they were 
marginal: Blalock because of where he came from and his increasing 
“tolerance for ambiguity” in the intense disputes about theory and research, 
and qualitative and quantitative research methods; and Rossi because of 
where she is going, her fresh perspective, and her less inhibited feelings about 
striking out and exploring new areas of knowledge. Coser describes his 
situation as one of “dual allegiances to divergent sociological traditions.” 

While ‘Kanter does not self-classify her professional role, she affirms that 
we should never accept reality but should continually try to reshape it. Her 
orientation probably is shared by others and may explain why “so many 
sociologists appear more comfortable,” according to Kanter, “with the role of 


critic or gadfly.” Néuigarten, whois iot'so much concerned with social reform, 
has become increasingly interested in social policy ‘and believes that there is a 


TOleaiemmanninanigat st: Whether or not one is a gadfly, she believes that 
and eee eR TeV er 
Skoepol, of the 1960s See raUOt of scholars said her cohort learned that 


“protest and rebellion could make a difference,” and gave itself the task of 
doing just that—of reorienting and renewing sociology from the study of 


: ethnic neighborhoods.” With almost a fixation on discontinuity, discordance, 
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prestige and mobility to the study of class relations, from the study of political 
attitudes to the study of the state, from the study of individual deviance to the 
study of collective action. Wilsonywho calls himself a “democratic socialist,” 
regrets that, as his thinking about the field of race relations in America began 
to change, in his earlier writing he had “paid so little attention to the role of 
class.” 

The “1960s generation” of scholars, as we have seen, was marginal; 
however, they are not unlike the other cohorts of scholars represented on this 
panel. 
in-pursuit of change. The orientations of these odibrogisty bring into he 
focus one of the Al gh Abe Pig ae of the ica eee name ae 


ag is well dW; it is appropriate to pombe biatinashnial pciantaatiisn as 
both hemeostatic*and homeokinetic. Physiologist Walter Canon discussed 


the tendency of systems to maintain a steady state, an equilibrium that 
corrects for imbalance. But microbiologist Rene Dubos described living 
systems also as having a steady rate of change, overcoming the tendency 
toward inertia. Homeokinesis is a concept not so much in opposition to 
homeostasis as it is complementary to it. Social systems have the tendency 
both to stabilize and to change. Stability withoutchangemay beharmfulasis —_ 
change»without:stability (Willie, 1975, pp. 45-46). The two complement each ~~ 
other: Neugarten acknowledges this principle in her studies that embrace an 
understanding of both social change and social control. 














the issues this way, sociology i is ; committed to relthier change nor eplaeaity, It is 
committed to understanding change and stability for the purpose of helping 
and not harming people, both of which, of course, are situational. 
Blalock introduces his discussion with this idea: “ 







.” He is so convinced of the validity of this statement that he calls it a 
social science truism. I believe that he is correct. And because of this belief, I 
think it inappropriate for a situationist to call for more coordinated research 
that “moves beyond small-scale, sega research i in rat fields,” one of 
Blalock’ s recommendations. ating the need — 













what William Sewell and his colleanties nEve abi in the Wisconsin 
Longitudinal Survey. Blalock, however, misses the mark in urging a winding 
down of “exploratory research in many fields” in sociology. 

By favoring coordination and consolidation, Wilson lines up with Blalock 
and is also against diversity. He urges that specific studies of race relations 
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should, when possible, be linked to a “comprehensive theoretical framework.” 

Such a practice, he believes, will move “beyond race-specific policies” by 
“emphasizing programs to which the more advantaged groups of all races can 

positively relate.” Wilson’ s call for coordination is not unlike that of Blalock’s. 


e py that stusctrareram 


is iis HTT BTS aiggigar Ste crear pram the 
i ower of our discipline” (Riley, 1987, p. 1). Several decades ago, 








ida White 





eda DV Mall 





Gacte Simmel, in an essay titled fe ee alemn of Sosiele gy. reminded us 
that society emerges out of specific kinds of interactions, that human 
knowledge originates in practical needs, that every science grows by virtue of a 
decomposition of the totality into specific qualities and functions, and finally 
that “one would condemn science to sterility if before assuming new tasks one 
made acompletely formulated methodology the condition for taking the first 
step” (Simmel, HS): 





‘ She st states that sociology must snndied the tensions 
that have run through the enterprise since its origins “despite the practical 
st aed of holding them together i in shared ain atfanigenne mtr 





RO RR TTT CRT TIE TROUT eORE RTI enecetaeee ef 
either*As we so often have been reminded by Peter Rossi of the traditional 
wisdom—in the house Of sociology theresare many mansions. Sewell, who 
believes that the quantitative scientific revolution in sociology will continue to 
dominate American sociology for many years to come also hopes that there 
will always be funding for innovative studies on a smaller scale and that there 
will be a place in the discipline for scholars who pursue such studies. 
i ‘ Pre 

wwdiversified» Metaphorically, one should let a hundred flowers bloom, another 
way of saying that many different research projects are of value. As stated by 
social ethicist Harvey fox (1969, p. 57), “intiovation ’yyrequires.a variety of 

zra Vogel reports that the “Japanese do not hesitate 

to overlap and duplicate their efforts to gather relevant information.” When 
an issue becomes salient, he said, Japan assigns competing research projects to 
several institutes. According to Vogel, the Japanese believe that this increases 
the chance of reaching a wise decision (Vogel, 1979, p. 52). The quantity of 
information gathered is the means by which that society reaches its quality 
decisions. Rather than limit sociological research, which continues as a young 
discipline (so young that it is not even the first choice of some of its 
practitioners), I say let hundreds of flowers bloom, let thousands of flowers 
bloom, for their petals will mark the many different routes to valid 
sociological knowledge. 
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Specstcalby: Rossi argues that family scotoldvical research that had a 
“married adult bias” could not explain why postparent couples were so happy. 

Their happiness contradicted the “empty nest” hypothesis that explained why 

postparent married couples might be sad. Rossi said it required “a new en 

generation of family researchers” with an “antinatalist ambiance” to discover 

the rejuvenation of sexual intimacy in postparent couples and other benefits 

of family life that emerge after the stress of everyday parenting had ended. A 

new generation of researchers would not have been free to make this discovery 

if they had been effectively coordinated by the older generation. Such 

coordination risks carry over the bias of the past into the present and future. 








ilson tiitieizedl tig wictien research for not disaggregating »_ 
the race variable and for “treat[ing] blacks as a monolithic socioeconomic 
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CONCEPTUALIZATION: 
THE PERSISTING PROBLEM 


Most of the scholars represented in this volume agree that conceptualization 
is a major and persisting problem in sociology. Blalock states that conceptual 
models in a science are largely unappreciated by sociologists. They understand 
that theoretical arguments necessarily rest on assumptions, he said, but ignore 
the importance of making explicitly stated assumptions. Moreover, according 
to Blalock, sociologists need models that can handle “large numbers of 
complexities”, structural-equation modeling may be of assistance in this 
regard. Many of the other earlier attempts at modeling Blalock reacted to 
negatively as “too simplistic.” 

Drawing on the work of Peter Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan (1967), Sewell 
and his associates developed “a linear causal model” that has been helpful in 
explaining the relationship between socioeconomic origin and several social 
and psychologicai variables. He states that some of the analyses made by the 
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Wisconsin Longitudinal Study would have been impossible without the 
development of mathematical statistical models for the analysis of survey 
data. 

Kanter calls our age one of discontinuity, but she cannot muster an 
explanatory model for it and its institutions other than a reliance on Hegelian 
dialectics. The components of her dialectical model for societies and 
individuals are hope, the period of utopian possibilities; cynicism, the period 
of opposition and estrangement when the ability of institutions to actually 
deliver on what they promised is tested and often found wanting; and finally 
tentative integration or the merger of hope and cynicism, a process that 
involves the acceptance of institutions as they are, including their imperfec- 
tions. While Kanter believes the dialectical model is of some value, she 
recognizes its limitations: that it may be too simplistic to explain successive 
iterations or simultaneous occurrences, and circular development as opposed 
to stage development; and that it does not take into account how power is 
implemented and the harmful potential of repressive or totalitarian behavior 
in utopian experiments. Though not using the language of the dialectic model, 
Skocpol discusses conceptual models of the sociologists of the 1960s 
generation and how these differ from other conceptualizations of social 
relations. She said the 1960s generation rejected consensual and systemic 
models of social order in favor of models that facilitate an understanding of 
the sources of class and group domination. She further argued that models for 
understanding conflict are particularly fascinating to sociologists of the 1960s 
generation, who tend to pursue both a macroscopic and a critical analysis. 

Rossi is blunt. She states that sociology is in a “conceptual muddle,” 
particularly with reference to research on age and gender. Apparently, the 
conceptual models offered by Kanter and Skocpol are not sufficient to deal 
with the issues with which Rossi is concerned. The muddle exists, she believes, 
because we persist in using, for example, sex as a biological variable without 
comprehending its other dimensions. She found Robert Merton’s “levels 
analysis” scheme to be of value. According to Rossi, this analytical scheme 
places sociological variables in a broader context that embraces cultural- 
historical, psychological, and biological levels.! Outstanding scholarship 
embraces all levels. She concludes that “age and gender are major variables in 
almost all sociological specialities, hence our paradigms cannot be adequate 
without building into them cultural meaning, psychological traits, and 
physiological attributes and processes.” 


1. Talcott Parsons also developed a levels-of-analysis scheme (Parsons, 1949, pp. 8-12, 25-28, 
46-51, 251-274). Caroline Hodges Persell has found such a scheme of great value in 
understanding, for example, the relationship between education and inequality (Persell, 1977, p. 
5). Obviously such a scheme contributes to a fuller understanding of gender. 
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Our concepts identify and describe the sociological facts that we measure 
and link together in theoretical schemes. Conrad Taueber, when he accepted 
the American Sociological Association award in 1986 for a distinguished 
career in sociological practice, said that if our concepts are faulty, our 
sophisticated methods of measurement will be of very limited benefit. Thus it 
is important for sociologists to make concept clarification a continuous task. 
Neugarten believes that, in her field of study, “new conceptual approaches” 
rather than “theoretical advances” are the most dramatic prospects for the 
future. 


RAISING THE 
LEVEL OF ABSTRACTION 


Rossi’s insistence on placing sociological variables in a broader context ties 
in with Blalock’s counsel to “raise the level of abstraction.” He believes that we 
should make more substantial efforts to do this in our empirical research. 
Blalock believes this will come to pass when we formulate research problems 
in such a way that they have relevance at least to theories of the middle range 
discussed by Merton (Merton, 1949). By raising the level of abstraction, we 
are better able to see similarities in the different and differences in the similar. 
Skocpol has worked to this end in her comparative studies that use a 
macroscopic perspective. 

Kanter, who has tried to raise the level of abstraction in her work, said that 
she had difficulty getting the argument accepted by “certain establishment 
scholars” that many of the values of the youth movement of the 1960s have 
been adopted in the workplace by older adults in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Specifically, she mentions the value of participation that new corporations 
like Apple Computer have emphasized. 

Many older adults have had difficulty realizing and accepting the fact that 
they are similar in some ways to younger people, that they have patterned 
some of their own behavior to the models introduced by the young whose 
pioneering behavior they previously had rejected. Similarly, other dominant 
people of power both in the discipline and in the society at large attempt to 
deny or render invisible new ideas, concepts, and patterns of interaction that 
have emerged from women, racial minorities, and other subdominant people 
of power. Customs and conventions initiated by subdominants may be 
borrowed and integrated into the mainstream, but their origins are forgotten 
or ignored. Subdominants are seldom credited as social innovators in the 
discipline of sociology. More comparative studies of disaggregated population 
groups might prevent such denials and oversights in the future. 

By not attending to the social implications of our research, Neugarten 
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asserts that “we students of society have sometimes missed out on some of the 
big social issues.” One issue, of course, was the prediction and proper 
understanding of the civil rights movement, which Everett Hughes emphasized 
in his Presidential address to the American Sociological Association. 
Similarly, Neugarten insists on a “demographic imperative” created by the 
dramatic increase in life expectancy. 

An abstract level with which I have been working has to do with power in 
social relationships. In all social situations, some people have more and others 
have less power. Those with more power I label dominants and those with less 
power I label subdominants. Because a social system cannot exist without 
dominants and subdominants, wise dominants are generous and tend to give 
more to subdominants than they are required to give as a way of encouraging 
subdominants to continue participating in the social system. Similarly, wise 
subdominants tend to be magnanimous and take less than they are entitled to 
receive as a way of encouraging dominants to continue participating in the 
social system. Participation by dominants and subdominants has check and 
balance functions. Because of these functions, there is no intrinsic value in 
being either dominant or subdominant. Both categories are essential in 
effectively functioning societies. 

Generosity or magnanimity is a function of the status position of 
dominance or subdominance and not a characteristic or property of the 
individual. When women function as dominants, they are obligated to be 
generous; and when men function as subdominants, they may be magnan- 
imous. Dominant and subdominant roles complement each other, regardless 
of the characteristics of the individuals who fill them. Thus generosity and 
magnanimity are not ascribed characteristics, for example, of any gender 
category. 

By raising the level of abstraction to that of dominance and subdominance, 
we overcome the error of attributing the disadvantaged circumstances of 
blacks in the United States to their minority status, knowing that they too are 
disadvantaged in South Africa, where they are the majority. By raising the 
level of abstraction to that of dominance and subdominance, we overcome the 
error of attributing the advantaged circumstances of males in the United 
States to their stronger muscular structure compared to women, knowing that 
adolescents and young adults are disadvantaged despite their stronger 
muscular structure than most middle-aged men. By raising the level of 
abstraction to that of dominance and subdominance, we recognize similarities 
among blacks, women, and younger people in this society, despite their 
differences. Racial minorities referred to by Blalock, women mentioned by 
Rossi and Neugarten, younger people discussed by Kanter and Skocpol, and 
the underclass analyzed by Wilson are different in particular ways but all have 
in common in this society a socially imposed subdominant status in the power 
structure. 
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Finally, by raising the level of abstraction, we understand how whites, men, 
and middle-aged adults may act like blacks or other racial minorities, women, 
and younger people when they function as subdominants. By raising the level 
of abstraction, we overcome the error of particularity, go beyond the principle 
of difference to that of complementarity, recognizing (as stated earlier) 
similarities in different population groups and differences in similar population 
groups. 


MULTIDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 


The concept of complementarity leads to a final observation of a theme 
present in all essays of this panel. Blalock asserted that scholars who have had 
the greatest impact on his thinking have been those intrigued with general 
philosoph lestions that crosscut disciplines. 






sociology and finding “kindred spirits” in these other fields. Sewell’ S werk on 
the strategic bombing survey during World War II was his first experience in 
interdisciplinary research. He liked it and has continued throughout his career 
to work in other interdisciplinary groups such as those sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council. Skocpol enjoys “close intellectual ties (0 ee” 
age-peers in one or another different discipline” and states that this experienc 
has caused her to be “less defensive about sociology’s boundaries.” Neugarten 
came into sociology by way of an interdisciplinary route, the Committee on 
Human Development at the University of Chicago. Wilson’s aspiration for 
the future of sociology is that it become more interdisciplinary. Beyond 
having such an aspiration for the field, @oser personally has incorporated 
multiple perspectives in his work: “I s 
_concerns With writings of.acritical.and.moral-political nature.” On the basis of 
these responses, one may conclude that the leading sociologists in the United 
States believe their field is and should continue to be inclusive. 
The presentations of these sociologists have more than fulfilled the goals 
that Matilda White Riley had for the 1986 Annual Meeting of the American 
gh ate eye ees User re oe TS EA 


ime Cmpnasis On the mi 






(Riley, 1987, p. ae 
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